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CHAPTER IV. 
AT CHENEVIX HOUSE. 


T was a magnificent room, everything magnificent about it, as it 
was fitting the library of Chenevix House should be: a fine 
mansion overlooking Hyde Park. What good is there to be imagined 
—worldly good—that fortune, so capricious in her favours, had not 
showered down upon the owner of this house, the Earl of Acorn? 
None. With his majority he had come into a princely income, for 
his father, the late earl, died years before, and the estates had been 
well nursed. Better had it been, though, for the young Earl of Acorn 
that he had been born a younger son, or in an inferior rank of life. 
With that spur to exertion, necessity, he would have pushed on and 
exercised the talents which had been liberally bestowed on him; but 
gliding as he did into a fortune that seemed unlimited, he plunged 
into every extravagant folly of the day, and did his best to dissipate it. 
He was twenty-one then; he is walking about his library now—you 
may see him if you choose to enter it—with four or five and thirty 
years added to his life : pacing up and down in perplexity, and possess- 
ing scarcely a shilling that he can call his own. His six-and-fifty 
years have rendered his figure somewhat portly, and an expression of 
annoyance is casting its shade on his clear brow and handsome 
features ; but no deeper lines of sorrow are marked there. Not upon 
these careless natures does the hand of care leave its sign. 

But the Earl is—to make the best of it—in a brown study, and he 
scowls his eyebrows, and purses his lips, and motions with his hands 
as he paces there, communing with himself. Not that he is so 
much perplexed as to how he shall escape his already great em- 
barrassments, as he is to contrive the means to raise more money, 
and so rush into greater. The gratification of the present moment 
~—little else ever troubled Lord Acorn. 
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A noise of a cab in the street, as it whirls along, and pulls up before 
the steps and the stately pillars of Chenevix House; a knock and a 
ring that send their echoes through the mansion ; and the earl strides 
forward and looks cautiously from the window, so as to catch a glimpse 
of the horse and vehicle. It was but a glimpse, for the window was 
high from the ground, its embrasures deep, and the cab close to the 
pavement ; and, fora moment, he could not decide whether it belonged 
to friend or foe; but soon he drew away with an ugly word, crossed 
the room to unlatch the door, and stood with his ear at the opening. 
What ! a peer condescend to play eavesdropper, in an attitude that 
befits a mean man? Yes: and a prince has done the same, when in 
bodily fear of duns. 

A few minutes elapse. The indistinct sound of contention ap- 
proaches his lordship’s ear, in conjunction with a very uncomfortable 
stream of wind, and then the house door closes with a bang, the cab 
whirls off again, and the Earl rings the library bell. 

“Jenkins, who was it ?” 

“That impudent Salmon again, my lord. I said you were out, 
and he vowed you were in. I believe he would have pushed his way 
up here, but John and the porter stood by, and I daresay he thought 
we three should be a match for him.” 

“TInsolent !” muttered his lordship. “ Has Mr. Grubb been here? ” 

“No, my lord.” 

“What can detain him?” spoke the Earl to himself, irascibly. “1 
begged him to come to-day. Mind you are in the hall yourself, 
Jenkins ; you know whom to admit and whom not to admit.” 

“ All right, my lord.” And the butler, who had lived with the Earl 
many years, and was aconfidential servant devoted to his master’s 
interests, closed the library door, and descended. 

It was not until evening that Mr. Grubb came, and was shown into 
the library. Do rot be prejudiced against him on account of his name, 
reader, but pay attention to him, for he is worthy of it, and he plays 
a prominent part in this little history. He is thirty years of age, a 
tall, slender, noble-looking man, with intellect stamped on his ample 
forehead, and good feeling pervading his countenance. It is a very 
refined face, and its grey-blue eyes are simply beautiful. He is the 
son of that city merchant, Christopher Grubb, who married Catherine 
Grant. Christopher Grubb has been dead many years, and the son, 
Francis Charles Christopher, is the head of the house now, and the 
only one of the name living. 

His acquaintanceship with Lord Acorn had commenced in this way. 
When that nobleman’s only son, Viscount Denne, was at Christchurch, 
Francis Grubb was also there; and they became as intimate as two 
undergraduates of totally opposite pursuits and tastes can become, 
Lord Denne was wild, careless, and extravagant; more of a spend- 
thrift (and that’s saying a good deal) than his father had been before 
tim, He got into debt and difficulty; and Mr Grubb, with hig 
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ample means, over and over again got him out of it. During their last 
term, when young Denne was in a maze of perplexity, and more 
deeply indebted to his friend than he cared to count, the accident 
happened which deprived him of life. A mad race with another 
Oxonian, each of them in his own stylish curricle, the fashionable 
bachelor carriage of the day, resulted in the overturning of both 
vehicles, and in the fatal injury of Lord Denne. During the three 
days that he lingered Mr. Grubb never left him. Lord Acorn was 
summoned from London, but Lady Acorn and her daughters were 
abroad. The young man told his father how much money he owed 
to Francis Grubb, begging that it might be repaid, and the Earl 
promised it should be. The death of this, his only son, was a terrible 
blow to him: he would have been nine-and-twenty this year. 

For this happened some nine or ten years ago; and during all 
that time Mr. Grubb had not been repaid. 

Repaid! The debt had been only added to. For the Earl had 
borrowed money on his own scere, and increased it with a vengeance. 
He had borrowed upon the strength of some property that he was 
expecting yearly to fall to him through the death of an uncle: and 
Mr. Grubb, strictly honourable himself, had trusted to the Earl’s 
promises. The property, however, had at length fallen in; had 
fallen in a year ago; and Mr. Grubb had not been repaid one shilling. 
While Lord Acorn was still saying to him, I shall have the money 
to-morrow, or, I shall have it the next day, Mr. Grubb found out that 
he had had it months before, and had used it in repaying more 
pressing creditors. Francis Grubb did not like it. 

“ Ah, Grubb, how are you?” cried Lord Acorn, grasping his hand 
cordially. ‘I thought you were never coming.” 

“Tt is foreign post night; I could not get away earlier,” was Mr. 
Grubb’s answer, his voice a singularly pleasant one. 

“Took here, Grubb, I.am hard up, cleared out down to the last 
gasp, and money I must have,” began his lordship, as he paced the 
carpet restlessly. “I want you to advance me a little more.” 

“Not another farthing,” spoke Mr. Grubb, in a decisive tone. “It 
has come to my knowledge, Lord Acorn, that you received the proceeds 
of your uncle’s property long ago—and that you have spent them.” 

Remembering the deceit he had been practising, his lordship had 
the grace to feel ashamed of himself. His brow flushed. 

“T could not help it, Grubb; I could not indeed. I did not like 
to tell you, and I have had the deuce’s own trouble to keep my head 
above water.” 

“T am very sorry; very,” said the merchant. “Had you dealt 
fairly and honourably with me, Lord Acorn, I would always have 
returned it in kind; always.. Had you said to me, I have got that 
money at last, but I cannot let you have it, for it must go elsewhere, I 
should never have pressed you. I must press now.” 

“Rubbish !” cried the Earl, secure in the other’s long- extended good 
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feeling. ‘You will do nothing of the kind, I know, Grubb. You have 
a good hold yet on the Netherleigh estate. That must come to me.” 

“Not so sure. Lord Acorn, I must have my money repaid.” 

“Then you can’t have it. And I want you to let me have two 
thousand pounds more. As true as that we are living, Grubb, if 
I don’t get that in the course of a few hours I shall be in Queer 
Street.” 

“Lord Acorn, I will not do it: and I will do the other. You 
should have dealt openly with me.” 

‘Did you ever get blood from a stone?” asked the Earl: and the 
careless apathy of his manner contrasted strongly with the earnestness 
of Mr. Grubb’s. ‘“There’s no chance of -your getting the money 
back till I am under here,” stamping his foot on the ground, “and you 
know it: unless the Netherleigh estate falls in. I speak freely to 
you, Grubb, presuming on our long friendship. Come, don’t turn 
crusty at last. You don’t want the money; you are as rich as Crcesus, 
and you must wait. I wish my son had lived! we would have cut off 
the entail.” 

“The debt must be liquidated,” returned Mr. Grubb, after a pause 
of regret, given to poor Lord Denne. And he spoke so coldly and 
determinedly that Lord Acorn wheeled sharply round in his walk, and 
looked at him. 

“T don’t know how the dickens it will be done, then. I suppose 
you won't proceed to harsh measures, and bring a hornet’s nest about 
my head.” 

They faced one another, and a silence ensued. For once in his 
careless life, the good-looking face of Lord Acorn was troubled. 

“There is one way in which your lordship can repay the debt,” 
resumed Mr. Grubb. “And it will not cost you money.” 

“Ah!” laughed the Earl, “how’s that? If you mean by post obit 
bonds, I'll sign a cart-load, if you like.” 

Mr. Grubb approached the Earl in a sort of nervous agitation. 
“Give me your youngest daughter, Lord Acorn,” he breathed. “ Let 
me woo and win her! I will take her in lieu of all.” 

His lordship was considerably startled ; the proud Chenevix blood 
rose, and dyed his forehead crimson. He had not been listening 
particularly, and he doubted whether he heard aright. In one respect 
he had not, for he thought the words had been your ¢/des¢t daughter. 
Against Francis Grubb personally, nothing could be said; but against 
his standing a great deal. Many years had gone by since Catherine 
Grant lost caste by marrying a “City man,” but opinions had not 
changed, for it was yet long antecedent to these tolerant days. Men 
in trade, no matter how high the class of trade, were still kept ata 
distance by the upper orders—not looked upon as being of the same 
race. 

Therefore the demand was like a blow to Lord Acorn: and he 
dared not resent it as he would have liked to. As daughter descend 
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from her own rank and become one with this trader! Was the world 
coming to an end? 

But as the two men stood gazing at one another, neither of them 
speaking, the Earl began to revolve in his mind the pros of the matter, 
as well as the cons. Lady Grace was no longer young; she was 
growing thin and rather cross, for she had been before the world ten 
years, with no result. Would it be so bad a match for her? 

“J will settle an ample income upon her,” spoke Mr. Grubb. 
“ And your unpaid bonds—there are many of them, my lord—I will 
return into your hands: all of them. Thus your debt to me will 
be cancelled, and, so far as I am concerned, you are a free man 
again.” 

“T cannot be that. Iam at my wits’ end now for two thousand 
pounds.” 

“You shall have that.” 

“‘Egad, Grubb’s a generous fellow!” cogitated the Earl, “and it 
will be a famous thing for Grace: if she can only think so. Have 
you ever spoken to Grace of this,” he asked, aloud. 

“To Lady Grace? No.” 

“Do you think Grace likes you?” continued Lord Acorn, remem- 
bering how attractive a man the merchant was. “Do you think she 
will accept you ?” 

“T am not speaking of Lady Grace.” 

“No!” repeated the Earl, opening his eyes wider than usual. 
“Which of them is it, then?” 

“Lady Adela.” 

If Lord Acorn had been startled when he thought the object of 
this proposal was Grace, he was considerably more startled now. 
Adela! young, beautiful, and haughty—she would never have him. 
His first impulse was to indignantly reject the proposition ; his second 
thought was, that he was trammeiled and dared not. 

“JT cannot force Adela’s inclinations,” he said, after an awkward 
pause. 

“Neither would I take a wife whose inclinations require to be 
forced,” returned Mr. Grubb. ‘Pray understand that.” 

“My lord,” cried a servant, entering the library, “her ladyship 
wishes to know how much longer she is to wait dinner?” 

“ Dinner!” exclaimed the Earl. “By Jove! I did not know it was 
so late. Grubb, will you join us, sans ceremonie ?” 

It was not the first time, by many, Mr. Grubb had dined there. He 
followed the Earl into the drawing-room. Lady Acorn was in it, a 
little woman, all fire and impatience; especially just now, for if one 
thing put her out more than another, it was that of being kept waiting 
for her meals. The five daughters were there: they need not be 
described. Grace, little and plain, but nevertheless with a nice face, 
and eight-and-twenty, was the eldest; Adela, whom you have already 
seen, and a very flower of beauty, was the youngest. Four daughters 
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were between them. Sarah, next to Grace, and one year younger; 
she had married Major Hope, and was in India; Mary, Harriet, and 
Frances ; Adela coming last. Not a whit less beautiful was she than 
when we saw her a year ago at Court Netherleigh. 

“‘Here’s the grub again,” whispered Harriet, for the girls were given 
to be flippant amongst themselves. Not that they disliked Mr. Grubb 
personally, or wished to cast derision on him, but they made a 
standing joke of his name. He was in trade—and all such people 
they had been taught to hold in contempt. The house “Christopher 
Grubb and Son” was situated somewhere in the City: it did business 
with India, and the colonies, and ever so many more places; though 
what the precise business was the young ladies did not pretend to 
understand; but they did know, or believed, that it was second to few 
in wealth, and that their father was a pretty considerable debtor to it. 
While liking Mr. Grubb personally very well indeed, they yet held him 
to be of a totally different order from themselves. 

“Dinner at once,” cried the Countess, impatiently, to the butler. 
“Of course it’s all cold,” she sharply added, for the especial benefit 
of her husband. 

Mr. Grubb went to the upper end of the room after greeting 
the Countess, and was speaking with the young ladies there ; Lord 
Acorn bent over the back of his wife’s chair, and began to whisper to 
her. 

“ Betsy, here’s the strangest thing! Grubb wants to marry one of 
the girls.” 

* Absurd !” responded the wrathful little woman. 

‘So it does appear, at the first blush, But when we come to look 
at the advantages—now do listen reasonably for a moment,” he 
broke off, “you are as much interested in this asI am. He will 
settle hundreds of thousands upon her, and cancel all my debts to 
him besides.” 

“Did he say so?” quickly cried the Countess, putting off her 
anger to a less interested moment. 

“ He did,” replied the Earl, forgetting that he. had improvised the 
hundreds of thousands. “And in addition to putting me straight, he 
will give me a handsome sum down. You shall have five hundred 
pounds of it for that importunate milliner woman, Damereau, which 
will enable you all to get a new rig out,” concluded the wily man, 
conscious that if his self-willed better-half set her temper against 
the match, the Archbishop of Canterbury himself could never tie it 
into one. 

“Which of them does he want ?” inquired the Countess, snappishly, 
as if wishing to intimate that, though she might have to say Yes, it: 
should be done with an ill grace, “ He’s talking now with—which 
is it ?—Mary.” 

“I thought it was Grace,” began the Earl, in a deprecatory tone ; 
“T took. that for granted ¢ 
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“Dinner, my lady,” came the interruption, as the door was flung 
open: and the Earl started up, and said not another word. He 
thought it well that his lady-wife should digest the news so far, before 
proceeding further with it. The Countess, on her part, understood 
that all was told, and that the desired bride was Grace. 

Mr. Grubb gave his arm to Lady Acorn, and sat down on her right 
hand. Lady Grace was next him on the other side. He was an 
agreeable man, of easy manners. Could they ignore the City House, 
and had he boasted of ancestry and a high-sounding name, they could 
not have wished for a companion who was more thoroughly the gentle- 
man. Unusually agreeable he was this evening, for he now believed 
that no bar would be thrown in the way of his winning the Lady 
Adela. He had long admired her above all women; he had long 
loved her, and he saw no reason why any bar should be thrown: 
what incompatibility ought to exist between the portionless daughter 
of a ruined peer and a British merchant of high character and stand- 
ing, and next to unlimited wealth? The ruined peer, however, had 
he heard this argument, might have said the merchant reasoned but 
in accordance with his merchant-origin ; that he could not be expected 
to understand distinctions which were above him. 

Lady Acorn rose from table early. She had been making up her 
mind to the match, during dinner: like her husband, she discovered, 
on reflection, its numerous advantages, and she was impatient to 
disclose the matter to Grace. Mr. Grubb held the door open as they 
filed out, for which the Countess thanked him by a bow more cordial 
than she had ever bestowed on him in her life. Whether it had 
ever occurred to Lady Acorn that this City man was probably the 
son of Catherine Grant, cannot be told. She had never alluded to 
it: Catherine had offended them all too greatly ever to be recalled 
even by name: and, so far as Lord Acorn went, he did not know 
such a person as Catherine had ever existed. 

The girls gathered their chairs round the fire in the autumn evening, 
and began grumbling. ‘“ Engagements”—he did not say of what 
nature—had been Lord Acorn’s plea for remaining in town when every- 
body else had left it. Adela was especially bitter. 

“Papa never does things like other people. When we ought to be 
away, we are boxed up in town; and when everybody else is in 
town, we are kept in the country. I’m sick of it.” 

“Tt is a pity, girls, you have not got husbands to cater for you, as 
you are sick of your father’s rule,” tartly spoke their mother. “You 
don’t go off; any of you.” 

“It is Grace’s turn to go first,” cried Lady Harriet. 

“Ves, it is—and one wedding in a family often leads to another,” 
observed the wily Countess. “I should like to see Grace well 
settled. With a fine place of her own where we could go and visit 
her, and a nice town mansion; and a splendid income to support 
it all.” 
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* And a box at the Opera,” suggested Frances. 

“And a herd of deer, and a pack -of hounds, and the crown 
diamonds,” interrupted Adela, with irony in her tone, and a spice of 
scorn in her eye, as she glanced up from her book. “Don’t you 
wish we had Aladdin’s lamp? It might come to pass then.” 

“ But if I tell you that it will come to pass without it,” said Lady 
Acorn, “that it Aas come to pass, what should you say? Look up, 
Grace, my dear ; there’s luck in store for you yet.” 

Their mother’s manner was so pointedly significant, that all were 
silent from amazement. The colour mounted to the cheeks of Grace, 
and her lips parted: could it be that she was no longer to remain 
Lady Grace Chenevix ? 

“Grace, child,” continued the Countess, “the time is gone by for 
you to pick and choose, You are now getting on for thirty, and have 
never had the ghost of a chance ——” 

“That is more than you ought to assert, mamma,” interrupted 
Grace, her face flushing, perhaps at her mother’s assertion telling 
home. “I may have had—I did have a chance, as you call it, 
but 43 

“Well, not that we ever knew of; let us amend the sentence in 
that way, Grace. What I was going to observe is, that you must not 
be over particular now.” ; 

‘“* Has Grace got an offer?” inquired Harriet, breathlessly. 

“Yes, she has, and you need not all look. so incredulous. It isa 
good offer too, plenty of substance about it. She will abound in such 
wealth that she’ll be the envy of all the girls in London, and of you 
four in particular. She will have her town and country mansions, 
crowds of servants, dresses at will—everything, in short, that money 
can purchase.” For, in her maternal anxiety for the acceptance of 
the offer, her ladyship thought she could not make too much of its 
advantages. 

“ Why, for all that, Grace would marry a chimney-sweep,” laughed 
the plain-speaking Lady Frances. 

“Grace has had it in her head to turn serious,” added Harriet ; 
“she may put that offnow. I think Aladdin’s lamp has been at work.” 

“ Of course there are some disadvantages attending the proposed 
match,” said Lady Acorn, with deprecation ; “no marriage is without 
them, I can tell you that. Grace will have every real and substan- 
tial good; but the gentleman, in birth and position, is—rather— 
obscure. But he is not a chimney-sweep : it’s not so bad as that.” 

“Good Heavens, mamma!” interrupted Lady Grace; “‘so bad 
as that.’” 

Pray do not make any further mystery, mamma,” said Mary. 
“ Who is it that has fallen in love with Grace ?” 

* Mr. Grubb.” 

‘Mr. Grubb!” was echoed by the young ladies in every 
variety of astonishment, and Grace thought that of all men in the 
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world she should have guessed him last, but she did not say so. She 
was of a cautious nature, and rarely spoke on impulse. 

The silence of surprise was broken by a ringing laugh from Adela, 
one laugh following upon another. It seemed as though she could 
not cease. When had they seen Adela so merry? 

“T cannot help it,” she said apologetically, “but it did strike 
me as sounding so absurd. ‘Lady Grace Grubb!’ Forgive me, 
Gracie.” 

‘Tt will not bear so aristocratic a sound as Lady Grace Chenevix,” 
retorted the mother, tartly, “‘ but remember the old saying, ‘ What’s 
in a name ?’ It is you who are absurd, Adela.” 


CHAPTER V. 
LADY ADELA. 


‘*] HAVE opened the matter to Grace, and there'll be no trouble with 
her,” began Lady Acorn to her husband the next morning, halting to 
say it as she was going into her dressing-room. “No girl knows 
better than she on which side her bread is buttered ? ” 

“To Grace!” cried the Earl, who was only-half awake and spoke 
from the bedclothes. ‘Do you mean about Grubb?” 

“* Now what else should I mean?” 

‘* But it is not Grace he wants. It’s Adela.” 

“ Adela,” echoed Lady Acorn, aghast. 

*T don’t think he’d have Grace at a gift—or any of them but 
Adela. And so you told er, making her dream of wedding- 
rings and orange-blossoms! Poor Gracie, what a sell !” 

“ Adela will never have him,” broke forth the Countess, in high 
vexation, at herself, her husband, Mr. Grubb, and all the world. 
“* Never.” 

“Oh, nonsense, she must be talked into it. With five girls it’s 
something to get off one.” 

“ Adela is not a girl to be ‘talked into’ anything. She'd like a 
duke. She is the vainest of them all.” 

“ Look at the amount of devilry this will patch up,” urged the Earl, 
impressively, as he lifted his head from the pillow. “If he does not 
get Adela, he is going to sue for his over-due bonds.” 

“You have no business with bonds, over-due or under-due,” 
snapped his wife. ‘‘I declare I have nothing but worry in this life.” 

“T shall get the two thousand pounds from him, if this comes off; 
you shall have five hundred of it, as I told you; and my debt to him 
he will cancel. The man’s mad after Adela.” 

“ But she’s not mad after him,” retorted Lady Acorn. 

‘** Make her so,” advised the Earl. And her ladyship went forth to 
her dressing-room, and allowed some of her superfluous temper to 
explode on her unoffending maid, who stood there waiting for her. 
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“There, that will do,” she impatiently said, when only half dressed, 
**T’ll finish for myself. Go and send Lady Grace to me:” and the 
maid went, gladly enough. 

“Gracie, my dear,” she began, when her daughter entered, “I am 
so sorry; so vexed; but it was your papa’s fault. He should have 
been more explicit.” 

“ Vexed at what ?” asked Grace. 

*‘ That which I told you last night—I am so grieved, poor child !— 
it turns out to have been some horrible mistake.” 

Grace compressed her lips. ‘ Yes, mamma?” 

“A mistake in the name. It is Adela Mr. Grubb proposed for— 
not you. I am deeply grieved, Grace.” 

Lady Grace laid one hand across her chest: it may be that 
her heart was beating unpleasantly with the disappointment. Better, 
certainly, that her hopes had never been raised, than that they should 
be dashed thus unceremoniously down again. She had learnt to 
appreciate Mr. Grubb as he deserved ; she liked and esteemed him, 
and would gladly have married him. 

** Will Adela accept him ?” were the first words she said. For she 
did not forget that Adela, by way of amusing herself, had not been 
sparing of her ridicule, the previous night, of Mr. Grubb and his 
pretensions. 

*T don’t know,” growled Lady Acorn. ‘‘ Adela, when she chooses, 
can be the very essence of obstinacy. I have said nothing to her. 
It is only now I found out there was a misapprehension.” 

* Mother!” suddenly exclaimed Grace, “it has placed me in a 
painfully ridiculous position, there’s no denying that: we have been 
talking of it amidst ourselves. If you will help me, it may be made 
less so.” 

‘“c How ? ,) ar 

“Say that I was in your confidence; that we both knew it was 
Adela; and that what was said about me was arranged between us to 
break the matter to her, and get her reconciled to the idea of Aim. 
And let it be myself, not you, to explain now to Adela.” 

“ Yes, yes; do as you will,” eagerly assented the mother: for she 
did feel sorry for Grace. 

Grace went to Adela’s room, and found her there, with Harriet. 
She had been recalling the past: and she saw now how attentive 
Francis Grubb had been to Adela; how ‘fond of talking with her. 
“ Had our eyes been open, we might have seen it all,” sighed Grace. 

“ How nicely you were all taken in last night!” she said, assuming 
a light playfulness, as she sat down at the open window. “Don’t 
you think mamma and I got up that fable well about Mr. Grubb?” 

“ Got it up!” cried Harriet. “ You hypocritical sinners! Did he 
not make the offer?” 

* Ay, but not for me. It was better to put it so, don’t you oe, by 
way of breaking it to you.” 
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“Then you are not going to be Lady Grace Grubb, after all!” 
said Adela. ‘Well, it would have been an incongruous assimilation 
of names.” 

“Tam not. Guess who it is he wants, Adela?” 

“ Frances?” cried out Harriet. 

“No, but you are very near—you burn, as we children used to 
say at our play.” 

“Not Adela!” 

“Tt is,” answered Grace. “ And I congratulate her heartily. Lady 


Adela Grubb will sound better than Lady Grace would.” 

“Thank you,” satirically answered Adela; “you may retain the 
name yourself, Grace. None of your grubs for me.” 

“ Ah, don’t be silly, child. A grub, indeed! Heis one of the best 
and most admirable of men ; a true nobleman.” 

The words were interrupted by a laugh from Harriet; a ringing 


laugh. ‘Oh, Gracie, how unfortunate! What shall we do! Frances 
wrote last night to tell Miss Upton of your engagement, and the letter’s 
posted.” 


Grace Chenevix suppressed her mortification, and quitted her 
sisters with a smiling face. But when she was safe in her own room, 
she burst into a flood of distressing tears. 

Lord and Lady Acorn chose to breakfast that morning alone in the 
library. Afterwards Adela was sent for. Straightening down the slim 
waist of her pretty morning dress with an action that spoke of con- 
scious vanity, she obeyed the summons. Lord Acorn threw aside the 
morning paper when she entered. 

“ Adela, sit down,” he said, pushing the chair at his elbow slightly 
forward. ‘We have received an offer of marriage for you; and, 
though it is not in every respect all we could wish % 

“From the grub,” interrupted Adela, merging ceremony in indig- 
nation, as she stood confronting both her parents, regardless of the 
seat proffered. ‘“* Grace has been telling me.” 

“Hush, Adela! don’t give. way to flippant folly,” interposed her 
mother. ‘ Have you considered the advantages of such an alliance 
as this?” 

* Advantages, mamma! I don’t understand. Have you”—turning 
to her father—“ considered the disadvantages, sir ?” 

“There is only one disadvantage connected with it, Adela—that 
he is not of noble birth.” 

** But that is insuperable, papa!” 

* Indeed, no,” said Lord Acorn. ‘“ You will possess every good 
that wealth can command ; all things that can conduce to happiness. 
Your position will be an enviable one. How many of the daughters 
of our orderin more favourable circumstances than yours—have 
married these merchant-princes-!” 

Adela pouted:' “ That'is no*réason why I should, papa. I don’t 
want to marry.” * 
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“You might all remain unmarried for ever, and make five old 
maids of yourselves, and buy cats and monkeys to pet, if it were not 
for the horrible dilemma we are in,” screamed the Countess, in her 
well-known fiery tone, and with a wrathful glance at the Earl: for her 
tones always were fiery and her glances wrathful when his unpardon- 
able recklessness was recalled to her mind. ‘“ Mr. Grubb has been, so 
to say, the salvation of us for years—for years, Adela—every year has 
brought its embarrassments, and he has helped us out of them. As well 
tell her the truth at once, Lord Acorn,” she concluded sharply. 

“Ugh!” grunted he, in what might be taken for a note of un- 
willing assent. 

“ And if we put this affront upon him—refuse him your hand, which 
he solicits with so much honour and liberality—it will be all over with 
us. We can’t live any longer in England, for there’s nothing left to 
live upon; we must go abroad to some wretched hole of a continental 
place, and lodge on one dirty floor of six rooms, and live as common 
people. What chance would there be of your picking up even a 
merchant then ?” 

Adela rose, smiling incredulously. ‘ Things cannot be as bad as 
that, mamma.” 

**Sit down, Adela,” cried her father, peremptorily, raising his hand 
to check the flow of eloquence his wife was again about to enter upon. 
‘It zsas bad. Grubb has behaved like a prince to me, and nothing less. 
And, if he should recal the money he has lent, I know not, in truth, 
where any of us would be. J should have to run; and be posted up 
as a defaulter, into the bargain, all over the kingdom.” And, in a few 
brief words, he explained facts to her; making, of course, the worst of 
them. The obstinacy on Adela’s countenance faded away as she 
listened: she was deeply attached to her father. 

“You will be a very princess if you take him, Adela,” said Lady 
Acorn. ‘Ah! I can tell you, child, before you have come to 
my age you will have found out that there’s little worth living for but 
wealth, which brings ease and comfort. I ought to know; for our 
want of it, through one absurd extravagance or another”—with a 
dreadful glance at her lord—‘ has been the worry and bane of my 
married life.” 

‘You have been extravagant on your own score,” growled he. 

“But, papa, I don’t care for Mr. Grubb. Apart from the dis- 
reputable fact that he is a tradesman - 

“Those merchant-princes cannot be called tradesmen, Adela,” 
quickly interposed Lord Acorn, who could put the case strongly, in 
spite of his prejudices, when it suited his interest. 

‘Well, apart from that, I say I do not like him.” 

“You cannot dislike him. Nobody can dislike Francis Grubb.” 

**T shall if I am made to marry him.” 

Her obstinate mood was returning; they saw that, and they let 
her escape for the time. Adela, the youngest and most beautiful 
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of all their children, had been reprehensibly indulged: allowed to 
grow up in the belief that the world was made for her. 

‘Well, Adela, and how have you sped ?” asked Grace. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” was Adela’s answer, as she flung herself into 
a low chair by her dressing-table. ‘‘ Mamma is so fond of telling us 
that the world’s full of trouble ; and I think it is.” . 

‘‘ Have you consented ?” 

“No. And I don’t intend to consent.” 

“But why not? He is very nice, very; and the advantages are 
very great. Tell me why you will not, Adela—dear Adela?” 

Adela turned her head away. ‘I do not care to marry yet; him, 
or any other man.” 

A light—or rather a doubt—seemed to break upon Lady Grace. 
“ Adela,” she whispered, ‘it is not possible you are still thinking of 
Captain Stanley ? ” 

“‘Where would be the use of that?” was the answer. “He is 
fighting in India, and I am here: little chance of our paths in life 
ever again crossing each other.” 

“Tf I really thought your head was still running upon Stanley, I 
would tell you i 

“What ?” for Grace had stopped. 

“The truth,” was the reply, in a low voice. ‘* News of him reached 
England by the last mail.” 

‘“What news ?” 

‘Well, I—I hardly know whether you will care much to hear it.” 

**Probably not. I should like to, for all that.” 

“ He is married.” 

Adela looked up with a start, and her colour faded. ‘“ Married?” 

“He is. He has married his cousin, a Miss Stanley, and it is said 
they have long been attached to each other. He was a frightful flirt ; 
but he had no heart ; I always said it; and I think he was not a good 
man in other respects.” 

The news brought a pang of mortification to Adela; perhaps a 
deeper pang than that. Some eighteen months back, she saw a good 
deal of this Captain Stanley ; it was thought by shrewd observers that 
she had lost her heart to him. If so, it was now thrown back upon her. 

And, whether it might have been this, or whether it was the 
persistent persuading of her father and mother, Adela Chenevix 
consented to accept Mr. Grubb. But she bitterly resented the 
necessity, and from that hour she deliberately steeled her heart against 
him. 

Daintily she swept into the room for her first interview with him. 
He stood in agitation at its upper end—a fine intellectual man, one, 
young though he was, to be venerated and loved. She wore a pink- 
and-white silk dress, and her hair had pink and white roses in it ; for 
Mr. Grubb had come to dinner, and she was already dressed for it. 
A rich colour shone in her cheeks, her beautiful eyes and features 
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were lighted up with it, and her rather tall, delicate figure was thrown 
back—in disdain. Oh, that he could have read it then! 

He never afterwards quite remembered what he said when he 
approached her. He knew he took her hand. And he believed he 
whispered words of thanks. 

‘“‘ They are not due to me,” was her answer, delivered with cold equa- 
nimity. ‘‘ My father tells me I must marry you, and I accede to it.” 

“May God enable me to reward you for the confidence you repose 
in me!” he whispered. “If it be given to man to love a wife as 
one never yet was loved, may it be given to me!” 

She twisted her hand from him with an ungracious movement, for 
he would have retained it, and walked deliberately across the room, 
leaving him where he stood, and rang the bell. 

‘Tell mamma Mr. Grubb is here,” she said to the servant. 

He felt pained: he understood this had been an accorded interview. 
Like all other lovers, he began to speak of the future—of his hope 
that she would learn to love him. 

“There should be no misunderstanding between us on this point,” 
she hastily answered ; and could it be that there was contempt in her 
tone? “I have agreed to be your wife; but, until a day or two ago, 
the possibility of my becoming so had never been suggested to me. 
Therefore, the love that I suppose ought to accompany this kind of 
contract is not mine to offer.” 

How wondrously calm she spoke—in so matter-of-fact, business-like 
away! It struck even him, infatuated though he was. 

“Tt may come in time,” he whispered. ‘ My love shall call forth 
yours ; my . ? 

“J hear mamma,” interrupted Adela, drawing away from him, like 
a second cruel Barbara Allen. 

** Adela, where’s your town house to be ?” began one of the girls to 
her when they got into the drawing-room after dinner, the Earl and 
Mr. Grubb being still at table. ‘‘ Not in the smoky City, surely !” 

‘His house is not in the City; it’s in Russell Square,” corrected 
another. ‘Of course he won’t take her ¢here /” 

** Ada, mind which opera-box you secure. Let it hold us all.” 

“* Of course you'll be smothered in diamonds,” suggested Lady Mary. 

“One good thing will come of this wedding, if nothing else does : 
mamma must get us new things, and plenty of them.” 

‘I wonder whether he will give us any ornaments? He is 
generous to a fault. Is he not, Adela?” 

“* How you tease!” was Adela’s languid rejoinder. ‘Go and ask 
him.” 

**T protest, Adela, if you show yourself so supremely indifferent, 
he will declare off before the wedding-day.” 

“ And take up with one of you? I wish he would.” 

“No fear. Ada’s chains are bound about him fast. One may 
eee how he loves her.” 
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“Tove!” cried Adela. ‘It is perfectly absurd—from him to me. 
But it is the way with those plebeians.” 

The preparations for the wedding were begun. On so magnificent 
a scale that the fashionable world of London was ringing with them. 
The bridegroom’s liberality, in. all that concerned his future wife, 
could not be surpassed. Settlements, houses, carriages, horses, 
furniture, ornaments, jewellery, all were perfect of their kind, leaving 
nothing to be wished for. The Lady Adela had once spoken of 
Aladdin’s lamp, in. reference to her sistet Grace’s ideal union: 
looking on these real preparations, one might imagine that some 
magic, equally powerful, was at work now. 

Lord Acorn had a place in Oxfordshire, and the ‘family went to it 
in October. Mr. Grubb paid it one or two short visits, and went 
down for Christmas, staying then ten days. They -were all cordial 
with him, save Adela; she continued to be supremely indifferent. 
He: won upon their regard strangely: the girls could do nothing but 
sing his praises. Poor unselfish Grace once caught herself wishing 
that that early misapprehension had not been one, and then took her- 
self to task severely. She loved Adela, and was glad for her sake. 

But Adela was not quite always cold and haughty. As if to show 
her affianced husband that such was not her true nature, she would 
now and again be sweetly winning and gentle. On one of . these 
occasions he caught her hand. ‘They were sitting on a sofa; Frances 
had run into the next room for a book they were discussing. 

** Adela,” he whispered passionately, taking both her hands in his, 
“but for these rare moments, I should be in despair.” 

She did not, for a wonder, resent the words. She glanced up at 
him, a shy look in her sweet brown eyes, a smile on her parted lips, 
a deeper rose-blush on her delicate face. He stooped and kissed her ; 
kissed her fervently. 

She resented that. For when Frances, coming back on the instant, 
entered, she met Adela sweeping from the room in a storm of anger. 

Not to let him kiss her! And in six weeks’ time she was to be 
his wife ! 

Mr. Grubb had an adventure on the journey home. They had 
passed Reading some minutes when the train was stopped. A down- 
train had come to grief through the breaking of an axle, throwing a 
carriage, fortunately empty, right across the line; which in consequence 
was temporarily blocked up. The passengers of the down-train, very few 
of them, were standing about; the passengers of the up-train got out also. 

“Can I be of any use?—can I do anything for you?” asked 
Mr. Grubb, addressing a little lady in a black-silk cloak and close 
bonnet, who was sitting on a box and looking rather helpless. And, 
though he had heard tell of Miss Margery Upton, he was not aware 
that it was she to whom he was speaking, 

“Tt is good of you to enquire, sir; you are the first that has done 


it,” she answered, “but I don’t see that there’s anything to be done, 
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We might all have been killed. ‘They should keep their material in 
safer order.” 

She looked up as she spoke. Some drops of rain were beginning to 
fall. Mr. Grubb put up his umbrella, and held it over her. To do 
this, he laid down a small hand-bag of Russia leather, on the silver 
clasp of which was engraved “C. Grubb.” Miss Upton read the 
name, rose from her box, and looked him steadily in the face. “It 
is a good face and a handsome one,” she thought to herself. 

* Sir, is your name Grubb ?” she asked. 

“Yes, madam, it is.” 

“T read it here,” she explained, pointing to the old-fashioned article. 

** Ah yes,” he smiled. ‘It was my late father’s bag, and that was 
his name.” 

‘* Was he Christopher Grubb ? ” 

“ He was.” 

She put her hand on his coat-sleeve, apparently for the purpose of 
steadying herself while regarding his face more attentively. 

“You have your mother’s eyes,” she said. ‘I should know them 
anywhere. Beautiful eyes they were. And so are yours.” 

‘“‘ And may I enquire who it is that is doing honour to my vanity 
in saying this?” he rejoined, in the winning voice and manner 
characteristic of him. 

“Ay, if you like. I daresay you have heard of me. I am 
Margery Upton.” 

“‘ Indeed I have ; and I have wondered sometimes whether I should 
ever see you. Then did you know my mother, Miss Upton ?” 

“T did; in the old days when we were girls together. Has she 
never told you so?” 

“ Not to my recollection.” 

“T see. Resented our resentment, and dropped us out of her life 
as we dropped her,” commented Miss Upton partly to herself, as she 
sat down again. ‘ What a tinkering they keep up there! Is your 
mother living ? ” 

“Ves; but she is a great invalid.” 

‘Ts it you who are about to marry Lord Acorn’s daughter?” con- 
tinued Miss Upton. 

“Yes. I have just come from them.” 

“‘T knew the name was Grubb, and that he was a City man and 
wealthy,” she candidly continued; “and the thought occurred to me that 
it might possibly be the son of the Christopher Grubb I heard some- 
thing of in early life. I did not put the question to the Acorns.” 

“It is by them I have heard you spoken of,” he remarked. “ Also 
by my sister.” 

“By your sister!” exclaimed Miss Upton in surprise. ‘ What 
sister? What does she know of me?” 

“She was staying some fourteen or fifteen months ago with the 
Dalrymples of Moat Grange—it was at the time of Mr. Dalrymple’s 
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sad death—and she made your acquaintance there. She is Mary 
Lynn, my half-sister. My father died when I was a little lad, and my 
mother made a second marriage.” 

Miss Upton was silent, apparently revolving matters in her 
mind. ‘ Did your sister know that I was her mother’s early friend ?” 
she asked. 

“Oh no, I think not. She only spoke of you as a stranger—or, 
rather, as a friend of the Dalrymples. I never heard my mother 
speak of you at all—I do not suppose Mary has.” 

“That young girl had her mother’s eyes,” suddenly cried Miss 
Upton, “just as you have. They seemed familiar to me; I re- 
member that; but I wanted the clue, which this name ”—bending 
down to look at the bag—“ has supplied. CC. Grubb? Christopher 
was your father’s name.” 

“Tt is mine also.” 

“ And Francis too?” she quickly cried. 

** And Francis too—Francis Charles Christopher.” It crossed his 
mind to wonder how she knew it was Francis, then remembered it 
must have been from the Acorns. Miss Upton had lifted her face 
and was looking at him. 

“Why did your mother name you Francis?” she asked, rather 
sharply. 

“‘T was named Francis after my father’s only brother. He stood 
to me as godfather, and gave me his name—Francis Charles.” And 
left me his money also, Mr. Grubb might have added, but did not. 

“‘T see,” nodded Miss Upton, apparently satisfied. ‘‘ You have 
been letting Lord Acorn borrow no end of money of you on the 
strength of his coming into the Netherieigh estate,” she resumed, in 
her matter-of-fact, open way, that spoke so much of candour. 

Mr. Grubb hesitated, and his face slightly flushed. It did not 
seem right to enter upon Lord Acorn’s affairs with a stranger. But 
she seemed to know all about it, and was waiting for his answer. 

** Not on the Netherleigh estate,” he answered. ‘I have always told 
Lord Acorn that he ought not to make sure of that.” 

“You would be quite safe in lending it,” she nodded, a peculiar 
look of acuteness, which Mr. Grubb did not altogether fathom, on 
her face. ‘ Quite.” 

Some stir interrupted further conversation. The tinkering, as Miss 
Upton called it, had ceased, and the down line was at length ready 
for traffic. ‘‘ Where are my people, I wonder?” cried Miss Upton, 
rising and looking around. 

They came forward almost as she spoke—a man and a maid 
servant. The former took up the box she had been sitting on, and 
Mr. Grubb gave her his arm to the train, and put her into the 
carriage. 

“This is the first time I have seen you, but I hope it will not be 
the last,” she said, retaining his hand in hers when she had shaken it. 
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**T am now on my way to Cheltenham, to spend a month, perhaps 
two months. I like the place, and go to it nearly every year. When I 
return you must come to Court Netherleigh.” 

**T shall be very much pleased to do so.” 

Mr. Grubb had left her, and was waiting to see the train go on, 
when she made a hasty movement to him with her hand. 

“‘ Perhaps I was incautious in saying that you were safe in lending 
money on the Netherleigh property,” she whispered in his ear. ‘Take 
care you don’t breathe a word of that admission to Acorn. He would 
want to borrow you out of house and home.” 

Mr. Grubb smiled. ‘I will take care; you may rely on me, Miss 
Upton.” And he stood back and-lifted his hat as the delayed train 
puffed on. 

And it may be well to give a word of explanation while Mr. Grubb 
is waiting for 42s delayed train, which is not ready to puff on yet. 

The house “Christopher Grubb and Son,” situated in Leadenhall 
Street, was second in importance to few in the city; I had almost 
said second to none. It had been founded by the old man, 
Christopher Grubb, father of the Christopher who had married 
Catherine Grant, and grandfather of the Francis who is waiting for 
his train. The two Christophers, father and son, died about the same 
time, and the business was carried on by old Christopher’s other son, 
Francis. Catherine Grubb, née Grant, was left largely endowed, pro- 
vided she did not marry again. If she did, a comparatively small 
portion only would remain hers, and at her disposal—about a thousand 
pounds a-year ; the rest would go at once to her little son, of whom 
she would also forfeit the personal guardianship. Mrs. Grubb did 
marry again; and the little lad, aged eight, was transferred to the care 
of his uncle Francis, in accordance with the terms of the will, and to 
his uncle’s house in Russell Square. But Mr. Francis Grubb was no 
churlish guardian, and the child was allowed to be very often at 
Blackheath with his mother. Mrs. Grubb’s second husband, Richard 
Lynn, who was a barrister, not often troubled with briefs, did not live 
long; and she was again left a widow with her little girl, Mary Isabel. 
She continued in the house at Blackheath, which was her own, and 
she was in it still. 

Upon quitting Oxford, where he took a degree, Francis entered the 
house in Leadenhall Street, becoming at once its head and chief He 
showed good aptitude for business, was attentive, steady, punctual ; 
above all, he did not despise it. .When he had been in it three or 
four years, his uncle—with whom he continued to reside in Russell 
Square—found his health failing. Seeing what must shortly occur, he 
recommended his nephew to take a partner—one James Howard, a 
methodical, middle-aged, honourable man, who had been in the 
house since old Christopher’s time. This was carried out; and the 
firm became Grubb and Howard. The next event was the death of 
the uncle, Francis Grubb. He bequeathed five thousand pounds to 
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Mary Lynn, and the whole of his large accumulated fortune, save 
that, to his nephew, Francis the younger, including the house in 
Russell Square. Francis had continued to reside in the house since, 
until the present time. 

He was quitting it now—transferring it over to Mr. Howard ; who 
had taken a fancy to leave his place at Richmond and live in London. 
Of course, a house in Russell Square would not suit the aspiring tastes 
of Lady Adela Chenevix, and Francis Grubb had been fortunate 
enough to secure and purchase the lease of one within the aristocratic 
regions of Grosvenor Square. 

The wedding took place in February. Miss Upton did not attend 
it, though pressed very much by the Acorn family to do so. She was 
still at Cheltenham, not feeling very well, she told them, not suffi- 
ciently so to come up; but she sent Adela a cheque for two hundred 
pounds—which no doubt atoned for her absence. 

The bride and bridegroom took their departure for Dover en route 
for Rome: Lady Adela having condescended to express a wish to 
visit the Eternal City. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ALL DOWN-HILL. 


THE hot rays of the June sun lay on the west-end streets one 
Thursday at midday, and on three men of fashion who were strolling 
through them arm-in-arm. He who walked in the middle was 
a young man turned six-and-twenty, but not looking it; a good- 
natured, easy-going, attractive young fellow, who won his way with 
everybody. It was Robert Dalrymple. From two to three years had 
elapsed since his father’s death; and, alas, they had not been made 
years of wisdom to him. Impulsive, generous, hasty, improvident, 
and very fond of London. life, Robert Dalrymple had been an easy 
prey to Satan’s myrmidons in the shape of designing men. 

These two gentlemen, with him to-day, were not precisely genii of 
good. One of them, Colonel Haughton, was a stout, elderly man, 
with a burly manner, and a mass of iron-grey hair adorning his big 
head; his black eyes stood out, bold and hard, through his gold- 
rimmed glasses. Mr. Piggott, much younger, was little and thin, with 
a stoop in the shoulders, and one of the craftiest countenances ever 
seen, to those who could read it. Suddenly Robert stood still, 
withdrew his arm from Mr. Piggott’s and gazed across the street. 

“* What now, Dalrymple?” 

“There ’s my Cousin Oscar! If ever I saw him in my life, that is 
he. What brings him in town? I will wish you good day and be 
after him.” 

“To meet to-night,” quickly cried Lord Haughton. 

“To meet to-night, of course. No fear of my not coming for my 
revenge, Adieu to both of you until then.” 
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It is a sad story that you have to hear of Robert Dalrymple. How 
shall I tell it? And yet, while running into this pitfall, and tumbling 
into that, the young man’s intentions were so good and himself so 
sanguine that one’s heart ached for him. 

In his chivalrous care for his mother, the first thing Robert did, on 
coming home from his father’s funeral, was to break off the engage- 
ment with Mary Lynn. Or, rather, to postpone it—if you can under- 
stand such a thing. ‘We shall not be able to marry for many 
a year, Mary,” he said, the tears that had fallen during the burial 
service still glistening in his eyes, ‘and so you had better take back 
your troth. Moat Grange is no longer mine, for I cannot and will 
not turn my mother and sisters out of it; I promised Aim I would 
not : and so—and so—there’s nothing to be done but part.” 

In the grey gloaming that same evening they went out under the 
canopy of heaven and talked the matter over calmly. Neither of 
them wanted to part from the other: but they saw not any way at 
present of escaping it. Robert had property of his own that brought 
him two hundred a-year; Mary had the five thousand pounds left her 
by Mr. Francis Grubb. Mary would have risked it, though she did 
not say so; Robert never glanced at the possibility. Super exalted 
ideas blind us to the common view of every day life, and Robert 
could only look at housekeeping in the style of Moat Grange. It 
occurred to Mary that perhaps his mother and her mother might 
spare them something yearly, but again she did not like it to be herself 
to suggest it. So the open agreement come to between them was, 
to cancel the engagement ; the tacit one was to wait—and that they 
were just as much plighted to each other as ever. 

But the reader must fully understand Robert Dalrymple’s position. 
He had come into Moat Grange as surely and practically as though 
he had had no mother in existence. Its revenues were his; his to do 
what he pleased with. It is true that the keeping up of Moat Grange, 
as his father had kept it up, would take nearly all those revenues: and 
Robert had to learn that yet, in something beyond theory. Mrs. 
Dalrymple instituted various curtailments, but her son in his generosity 
thought they were unnecessary. 

Close upon his father’s death, Robert came to London, attended by 
Reuben, and entered upon some rather luxurious chambers in South 
Audley Street. The rooms, and the expenses of fashionable living, 
made havoc of his purse, and speedily plunged him into embarrass- 
, ment. It might not have been serious embarrassment, this alone, 
for he of course took to himself a certain portion of his rents; 
but unfortunately some of the acquaintances he made introduced him — 
to that most dangerous vice, gambling; and they did not rest until . © 
they had imbued him with a love of it. It is of no use to pursue the 
course of his downfall. He had been gradually getting lower and 
lower since then in regard to finances, and deeper into embarrassment : 
and in this, the third season, Robert Dalrymple had hardly a guinea 
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he could call his own; and Moat Grange was mortgaged. He was 
open-hearted, generous as of old. Ah, if he could only have been as 
free from care ! 

Dodging in and out amid the vehicles that crowded Regent Street, 
Robert got over at last, and tore after his cousin. ‘ Oscar, Oscar! 
is it you?” he called out. ‘‘ When did you get here?” 

‘Ah, Robert, how are you? I was on my way to South Audley 
Street to find you.” 

“* Come for a long stay?” demanded Robert, as he linked his arm 
within Oscar’s. 

‘I came to-day and I return to-morrow,” replied Oscar. 

“You don’t mean that, man! Visit London in the height of the 
season, and stay but a day! Such a calamity was never heard of.” 

“TI cannot afford London in the season; my purse is not long 
enough.” 

‘You shall stay with me. But what did you come for?” 

‘A small matter of business brought me,” replied Oscar, “and I 
have to go down to-morrow—thank you all the same.” 

He did not say what the business was; he did not choose to say. 
Mrs. Dalrymple, still living at the Grange, had been tormented by 
doubts, touching her son, for some time past. Recently she had heard 
rumours that rendered her doubly uneasy, and she had begged of Oscar 
to come up and find out whether there were any, or how much, ground 
for them. If things were as bad as Mrs. Dalrymple feared, Oscar 
concluded that from Robert he should hear nothing. He meant to 
put a question or two to him, to make his observations silently, and, if 
necessary, to question Reuben. They were of totally opposite natures, 
these two young men: Oscar was all cool calculation, and the senior 
by half a dozen years ; Robert all thoughtless impulse. 

Oscar put his question or two to Robert in the course of the after- 
noon ; but Robert simply waived the subject off, laughing in Oscar’s 
face the while. And from the observations Oscar made in South 
Audley Street, nothing could be gathered : the rooms were quiet. 

They dined there in the evening, Reuben waiting on them. Robert 
urged various outdoor attractions on Oscar afterwards, but he urged 
them in vain: Oscar preferred to remain at home. So they sipped 
their wine, and talked. At eleven o’clock Oscar rose to leave. 

“Tt is time for sober people to be in bed, Robert. I hope I have 
not kept you up.” 

Robert Dalrymple fairly exploded with laughter. Kept him up! 
at only eleven o’clock! ‘* My evening is not begun yet,” said he. 

“No!” returned Oscar, looking surprised, whether he felt so or 
not. ‘What do you mean?” 

“T am engaged for the evening to Colonel Haughton.” 

“Tt sounds a curious time to us quiet country people to begin an 
evening. What are you going to do at Colonel Haughton’s ?” 

“Can't tell till I get there.” 


~~ . « 
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** Can I accompany you ?” 

Robert’s face turned grave. ‘‘No,” said he, “it is a liberty I 
may not take. Colonel Haughton is a peculiar-tempered man.” 

“Good night.” 

“Good night, Oscar. Come to breakfast with me at ten.” 

Oscar Dalrymple departed. But he did not proceed to the hotel, 
where he had engaged a bed : on the contrary, he took up his station 
in a shady nook, whence he could see the door he had just come out 
of; and there he waited patiently. Presently he saw Robert Dal- 
rymple emerge from it, and betake himself away. 

A little while yet waited Oscar, and then he retraced his steps to 
the house, and rang the bell. Reuben answered it. A. faithful 
servant, getting in years now. Robert was the third of the family he 
had served. 

“Reuben, I may have left my note-case in the dining-room,” said 
Oscar. ‘Can I look for it ?” 

The note-case was looked for without success : and Oscar discovered 
that it was safe in his pocket. Perhaps he knew that all the 
while. 

**T am sorry to have troubled you for nothing, Reuben. Did I 
call you out of your bed?” 

**No, no,” answered the man, shaking his head. ‘“ There’s rarely 
much bed for me before daylight, Mr. Oscar.” 

* How is that ?” 

“IT suppose young men must be young men, sir. I should not 
mind that ; but Mr. Robert is getting into just the habits of his uncle.” 

Oscar looked up quickly. ‘“ His uncle—Claude Dalrymple?” he 
asked, in a low tone. 

“ Ay, he is, sir: and my heart is almost mad at times with fear. 
If my dear late master was alive, I should just go down to the Grange 
and tell him everything.” 

An idea floated into the mind of Oscar as he listened. Mrs. 
Dalrymple had not mentioned whence she had heard the rumours of 
Robert’s doings: he now thought it might have been from no other 
than Reuben. This enabled him to speak out. 

“Reuben,” he said, “I came up to-day at Mrs. Dalrymple’s 
request. She is terribly uneasy about her son. Tell me all, for I 
have to report it at the Grange. If what we fear be true, something 
must be done to save him.” 

“Tt is all true, sir, and. I wrote to warn my mistress,” ,cried 
Reuben. “Should things ever come to a crisis with him, as they did 
with his uncle, I knew Mrs. Dalrymple would blame me bitterly for not 
having spoken. And I should blame myself.” 

Oscar Dalrymple gazed at Reuben, for the man’s words had struck 
ominously on his ear. ‘Do you fancy—do you fear—things may 
come to a crisis with him, as they did with his uncle?” he breathed 
in a low tone. 
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“Not in the same way, sir; not as to Aimse/f,” returned the man 
in agitation. ‘ Mr. Oscar, how could you think it ?” 

“Nay, Reuben, / think it! Your words alone led to the thought.” 

“J meant as to his money, sir. He has fallen into a bad gambling 
set, just as Mr. Claude fell. One of them is the very same man: 
Colonel Haughton. He ruined Mr. Claude, and he is ruining Mr. 
Robert. He was Captain Haughton then; he is a colonel now, but 
he has sold out of the army long ago. He lives by gambling. I 
have told Mr. Robert so, but he does not believe me.” 

‘“‘ That’s where he is gone to-night.” 

“Where he goes every night, Mr. Oscar. Haughton and those men 
have lured him into their toils, and he can’t escape them. He has not 
the moral courage; and he has the mania for play upon him. He 
comes home towards morning, flushed and haggard, sometimes in 
drink—yes, sir ; drinking and gaming mostly go together. He ap- 
peared laughing and careless before you, but it was all put on.” 

“* Have you warned him—or tried to stop him ?” 

* Yes, sir, once or twice; but it does no good. I don’t like to say 
too much: he might not take it from me. Those harpies won’t let 
him rest ; they come hunting after him, just as they hunted his uncle 
a score, Or more, years ago. Nobody ever had a better heart than 
Mr. Robert ; but he is pliable, and gets led away.” 

Oscar frowned. He thought Robert had no business to be “ led 
away,” and he felt little tolerance for him. Reuben had told all he 
knew, and Oscar wished him good night and departed, full of pain- 
ful thought touching Robert. 

The night passed. In the morning Oscar went to South Audley 
Street to breakfast. Robert was looking ill and anxious. 

‘Been making a night of it?” said Oscar, lightly. ‘‘ You look as 
though you had.” 

“Yes, I was late. Pour out the coffee, will you, Oscar? ” 

His own hands were shaking. Oscar saw it as Robert opened his 
letters. One of them bore the Netherleigh post mark, and was from 
Farmer Lee. Oscar hardly knew how to open the ball, or what to 
say for the best. 

“‘T’m sure something is disturbing you, Robert. You have had no 
sleep ; that’s easy to be seen. What pursuit can you have, that it 
should keep you up all night?” 

‘One is never at a loss to kill time in London.” 

‘IT suppose not, if it has to be killed. But I did not know it was 
necessary to kill that which ought to be spent in sleep. One would 
think you passed your nights at the gaming-table, Robert.” 

The words startled him, and a flush rose to his pallid features. 
Oscar was gazing at him steadily, 

‘* Robert, you look conscious. Have you learnt to gamble ?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” said Robert, confusedly. ‘I may play a little 
now and then.” 
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“Do not shirk the question. Have you taken to play?” 

‘A little, I tell you. Never mind. It’s my own affair.” 

‘You were playing last night ?” 

“*Well—yes, I was. Very little.” 

“Lose or win?” asked Oscar, carelessly. 

‘Oh, I lost,” answered Robert. ‘The luck was against me.” 

“Now, my good fellow, do you know what you had best do? Go 
home to Moat Grange, and get out of this set: I know what gamesters 
are; they never let a pigeon off till he is stripped of his last feather. 
Leave with me for the Grange to-day, and cheat them ; and stop there 
until the mania for play shall have left you, though it should be years 
to come.” 

Ah, how heartily Robert Dalrymple wished in his heart that he 
could do it !—that he could break through the net in which he was 
involved, in more ways than one! “I cannot go to Moat Grange,” 
he answered. 

“Your reason ?” 

‘Because I must stay where Iam. I wish I had never come— 
never set up these chambers, I do wish that. But, as I did, here I 
am fixed.” 

“T cannot think why you did come—flying from your home as soon 
as your father was under ground. Had you succeeded to twenty 
thousand a year, you could but have made hot haste to launch out in © 
the metropolis.” 

“JT did not come to launch out,” returned Robert, angrily. “I 
came to get rid of myself. It was so wretched down there.” 

Oscar stared. ‘What made it so?” 

“The remembrance of my father. Every face I met, every stick 
and stone about the place seemed to reproach me with his death. 
And justly. But for my carelessness he would not have died.” 

“Well, that is all past and gone, Robert. You shall come back to 
the Grange with me. You will be safe there.” 

“No. It is too late.” 

“Tt is not too late. What do you mean? If 

“T tell you it is too late,” burst out Robert, in a sharp tone: and 
Oscar thought it was full of anguish. 

He tried persuasion, he tried anger; and no impression whatever 
could he maké on Robert Dalrymple. He thought Robert was wilfully, 
wickedly obstinate; the secret truth being that Robert was ruined. 
Oscar told him he “ washed his hands” of him, and departed. 

It chanced that same afternoon that Robert was passing through 
Grosvenor Square and met Mr. Grubb close to his house. Looking 
at him casually, reader, he has not changed ; he has the same noble 
presence, the same gracious manner ; nevertheless, the fifteen or six- 
teen months that have elapsed since his marriage, have brought a look 
of care to his refined and thoughtful face, a line of pain to its brow. 
They shook hands. 


” 
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‘Will you come in, Robert?” 

“T don’t mind if I do,” was the answer—for in good truth Robert 
Dalrymple was too wretched not to seize on anything that might serve 
to divert him from his own thoughts. But Mr Grubb paused in 
sudden remembrance. 

‘* Mary is here to-day. Have you any objection to meet her?” 

“Objection! I shall like it,” answered Robert, with a flush of 
emotion, for Mary Lynn was still inexpressibly dear to him. “I 
wish with my whole heart she was my wife—that we had never parted! 
It was all my foolish doing.” 

“IT thought at the time you were rather chivalrous: I must say 
that,” observed Mr. Grubb, regarding him attentively. ‘‘I suppose, in 
point of fact, you are both waiting for one another now.” 

** Why do you say that ?” asked the young man in evident agitation. 

‘Step in here, Robert,” said Mr. Grubb, drawing him through the 
hall to his own study. ‘ Mary persistently refuses to accept good offers: 
she has had two during the past year; therefore, I conclude that she 
and you have some private understanding on the point. I told her 
so one day, and all the answer I got consisted of a laugh and a blush.” 

It could have been nothing to the blush that rose to Robert’s face 
now ; brow, ears, neck, were dyed blood-red. The terrible conscious- 
ness of how untrue this was, how untrue it was obliged to be, was 
smiting him with reproachful stings. Mr. Grubb mistook the signs. 

“T think,” he said, “that former parting was a mistake. It was 
perfectly right and just that Mrs. Dalrymple should have been well 
provided for, but . 

‘You think I should have taken Moat Grange myself, and procured 
another home for my mother,” interrupted Robert. ‘‘ Most people do 
think so. But, if you knew how I hated the sight of the Grange !— 
never a single room of it but my poor dead father’s face seemed to 
rise up to confront me!” 

“Tt might have been best that you should remain in your own 
home ; we will not discuss it now. What I want to say, is this—that 
if you and Mary have been really living upon hope, I don’t see why 
you need live on it anylonger. A portion of your own revenues you 
may surely claim, a few hundreds yearly ; and Mary shall bring as much 
grist to the mill on her side.” 

“You are very kind, very thoughtful,” murmured Robert. 

‘But there must be a proviso to that,” continued Mr. Grubb. 
‘Reports have reached me that Robert Dalrymple is going headlong to 
the bad—pardon me if I speak out the whispers freely—that he is 
becoming reckless, a gamester, I know not what all. I do not believe 
this, Robert ; I do not wish to believe it. I have seen nothing to 
confirm it myself; you are in one set of London men, I am in another. 
In a young man situated as you are, alone, without home-ties, some 
latitude of conduct may be pardoned; if he be a good man and 
true, he will soon pull himself straight again. If you can assure me 
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on your honour it is nothing more than this, well and good. If it be 
more—if the worst of the whispers but indicate the truth, you cannot 
of course think of Mary. Robert, I say I leave this to your honour.” 

“*] should like to pull myself up beyond any earthly thing,” spoke 
the young man in a flash of what looked far more like despair than 
hope. “If I cou/d do it—and if Mary were my wife—I—I—should 
have no fear. Let us talk of this another day. Let me see her!” 

Mary was just then alone in what they called the grey drawing-room. 
A lovely room ; as.indeed all the rooms were in Mr. Grubb’s house, 
made so by him in his love for his wife. He went in search of his 
wife, giving Robert the opportunity of seeing Mary alone. 

Let no woman go to the altar cherishing dislike or contempt of him 
who is to be her husband. Marriages of indifference are made in 
plenty, and in time they may become unions of affection, But the 
other !—it is the most fatal mistake that can be made. Lady Adela 
treated her husband with scorn, did so systematically ; she did not 
attempt to conceal her dislike; she threw his love back upon him. 
On the very day of their marriage when she, in what appeared to be 
a fit of petulance, drew down all the blinds of the chariot as they 
drove away from Lord Acorn’s door, and he, taking advantage of the 
privacy, laid his hand on hers, and bent to whisper a word of love, 
perhaps to take.a kiss from-her cheek, she effectually repressed 
him. ‘Pray do not attempt these—endearments,” she said in a 
scornful tone, “they are not agreeable.” Francis Grubb drew back 
to. his corner of the carriage, and a bitter blight fell upon his spirit. 

Just now, and for some months past, Lady Adela had been pale 
and thin, sick and ill. She resented the indisposition strongly, for it 
prevented her joining in the gaiety she loved, and went about wishing 
fretfully that her baby was born. 

“Oh, Robert! Robert /” 

Mary Lynn had started up with the cry, so surprised was she to see 
him enter. She stood blushing even to tears. And Robert? Con- 
scious how unworthy he was of her, how impossible it was that he 
should dare to claim her, while the love within him was beating on 
his heart with lively pain, he sat down with a groan and covered his 
face with his hands. She thought he was ill. She went to him and 
knelt down, and looked up at him in appealing fear. 

“Oh, Robert, what is—what is amiss ?” 

And for answer, Robert Dalrymple, utterly overcome by the vivid 
sense of the remorseful past, of the despair for the future, let his face 
fall down upon her shoulder, and burst into a fit of those heart-rending 
sobs, which are so terrible for a man to shed. 


(To be continued. ) 





THE STORY OF DOROTHY GRAPE. 


WE found her out through Mr. Brandon’s nephew: a medical 

student, who gave his people trouble, and one day got his 
arm and head broken. “Mr. Brandon and the Squire were staying in 
London at the Tavistock Hotel. I, Johnny Ludlow, was at Miss 
Deveen’s on a visit you have heard of before ; but there’s no time to 
recur to that. News of the accident was brought to Mr. Brandon: 
the young man had been carried into No. 60, Gibraltar Terrace, 
Islington district, and a doctor named Pitt was attending him. 

We went to see him at once. A narrow, quiet street, as I recol- 
lected well, this Gibraltar Terrace, the dwellings it contained facing 
each other, thirty ina row. No. 60 proved to be the same house to 
which we had gone before, when enquiring about the illness of 
Francis Radcliffe, and Pitt was the same doctor. It was the same 
landlady also; I knew her as soon as she opened the door ; a slender, 
faded woman, past middle life, with a pink flush on her thin cheeks, 
and something of the lady about her. 

“What an odd thing, Johnny!” whispered the Squire. ‘“ Mapping, 
I remember her name was.” 

Mr. Brandon went upstairs to his nephew. We were shown by 
her into the small parlour, which looked as faded as it had looked on 
our last visit, years before: as faded as she was. While telling us how 
the accident occurred, she had to run away at a call from upstairs. 

“Looks uncommonly care-worn, doesn’t she, Johnny!” remarked 
the Squire. ‘Seems a nice sort of person, though.” 

“Yes, sir. I like her: Does it strike you that her voice has a 
home-ring in it? I think she must be from Worcestershire.” 

“ A home-ring—Worcestershire !” retorted he. “It wouldn’t be 
you, Johnny, if you did not get up some fancy or other.—Here she 
comes !—You are not from Worcester, are you, ma’am?” cried the 
Squire, going to the root of the question at once, in his haste to-con- 
vict my fancy of its sins. ; 

“Yes, I am, sir,” she replied; and I saw the pink flush on her 
cheeks deepen to a crimson hectic. .“ I knew you, sir, when I was a 
young girl, many years ago. Though I should not have recognised 
you when you were last here, but that you left your card. We lived 
at Islip, sir; at that pretty cottage with the yellow roses round the 
porch. -You must remember Dolly Grape.” 

“ But you are not Dolly Grape!” returned the Squire, pushing up 
his spectacles. 

“Ves, sir, I was Dolly Grape. Your mother knew us well, sir 
so did you.” 
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‘Goodness bless my heart !” softly cried the Squire, gazing at her 
as if the news were too much for him. And then, starting up im- 
pulsively, he grasped her hand and gave it a hearty shake. A sob 
seemed to take her throat. The Squire sat back again, and went on 
staring at her. 

“‘ My father disappeared mysteriously on one of his journeys: you 
may remember us by that, sir.” 

“To be sure, I remember it—Robert Grape!” assented the Squire. 
“Had to do with the post-horse duty. Got as far as Bridgenorth, 
and was never heard of more. And it is really you—Dolly Grape ! 
And you are living here! I’m afraid the world has not been over- 
kind to you.” 

She shook her head; the tears were running down her faded 
cheeks. “No, it has not, sir. I have had nothing but ups and 
downs in life since leaving Worcester: sad misfortunes : sometimes, 
I think, more than my share of them. Perhaps you heard that I 
married, sir—one Mr. Mapping ?” 

The Squire nodded slightly. He was too busy gazing at her to 
pay attention to much else. 

“T am looking at you to see if I can trace the old features of the 
old days,” he said ; “and I do; they grow upon my memory ; though 
you were but a slip of a girl when I used to see you. I wonder I 
did not recognise you at first.” 

“And I wonder that you can even recognise me now, sir,” she 
returned: “trouble and grief have so much altered me. I have 
been in this house nearly ten years now. [I live by letting lodgings.” 

“Tt can’t be much of a living, once the rent and taxes are paid.” 

Mrs. Mapping’s mild blue eyes, that seemed to the Squire to be of 
a lighter tinge than of yore, took a passing sadness. Anybody able 
to read it correctly might have seen she had her struggles. 

* Are you a widow ?” 

‘“‘ [call myself one, sir,” she replied, with hesitation. 

“ Cail yourself one!” retorted the Squire, for he liked people to 
be straightforward in their speech. ‘My good woman, you are a 
widow, or you are not.” 

“‘T pass for one, sir.” 

“Now, what on earth do you mean?” demanded he. “Is your 
husband—Mapping—not dead ?” 

“He was not dead when I last heard of him, sir; that’s a long 
while ago. But he is not my husband.” 

** Not your husband !” echoed the Squire, pushing up his spectacles 
again. ‘‘ Have you and he quarrelled and parted?” 

Any countenance more pitifully sad than Mrs. Mapping’s was at 
that moment, I’d not wish to see. She stood smoothing down her 
black silk apron (which had a slit in it) with trembling fingers. 

“‘ My history is a very painful one,” she said at last in a low voice. 
TI will tell it if you wish ; but not this morning. I should like to 
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tell it you, sir. It is some time since I saw a home face; and I have 
often pictured to myself some kind friendly face of those old happy 
days looking at me while I told it. Different days from these.” 

“These cannot be much to boast of,” repeated the Squire. “It 
must be a precarious sort of living.” 

“Of course it fluctuates,” she said. ‘ Sometimes my rooms are full, 
at others empty. One has to put the one against the other and strive 
to tide over the hard days. Mr. Pitt is very good to me in recom- 
mending the rooms to medical students ; he is a good-natured man.” 

“Oh, indeed ! Listen to that, Johnny! Pitt good-natured! Rather 
a loose man, though, I fancy, ma’am.” 

“What, Mr. Pitt? Sir, I don’t think so. He has a surgery close 
by, and gets a good bit of practice. He $6 

The rest was interrupted by Mr. Pitt himself; he came to say we 
might go up to Mr. Brandon. We had reason to think ill enough of 
Pitt in regard to the Radcliffe business; but the Squire could not 
tackle him about the past off-hand, it not being just the time or place 
for it. Later, when he did so, it was found that we had been mis- 
judging the man. Pitt had not joined Stephen Radcliffe in any con- 
spiracy ; and the false letter, telling of Frank’s death at Dr. Dale’s, 
had not been written by him. So we saw that it must have been 
concocted by Stephen himself. 

“ Any way, if I did write such a letter, I retained no consciousness 
of it afterwards,” added Pitt, with candour. “I am sorry to say, Mr. 
Todhetley, that I gave way to drink at that time, and I know I was 
often not myself. But I do not think it likely that I wrote it; and 
as to joining Mr. Radcliffe in any conspiracy against his brother. 
why I would not do such a thing, drunk or sober, and I never knew 
it had been done.” 

“You have had the sense to pull up,” cried the Squire, in reference 
to what Pitt had admitted. 

“Ves,” answered Pitt, in a voice hardly above a whisper. ‘“ And 
I never think of what I might have become by this time, save for the 
pulling up, but I thank God.” 

It is not, however, with Mr. Pitt, his virtues or his failings, that 
this paper concerns itself, but with the history of Dorothy Grape. 

We must take it up from the time Dorothy arrived in London with 
her husband, Alick Mapping, after their marriage at Worcester, as 
already told of. The sum of three hundred pounds, owned by Dolly, 
passed into Mr. Mapping’s possession on the wedding-day, for she 
never suggested such a thing as that it should be settled on herself. 
The proceeds, arising from the sale of the furniture, were also trans- 
mitted to him by the auctioneer. Thus he had become the pro- 
prietor of Dolly, and of all her worldly goods. After that, he and she 
faded out of Worcestershire memory, and from the sight of Worces- 
tershire people—save for one brief meeting, to be mentioned pre- 
sently. : 
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The home in London, to which her husband conveyed her, and of 
wiich he had boasted, Dolly found to be lodgings. Lodgings re- 
cently engaged by him, a sitting-room and bed-room in the Black- 
friars Road. ‘They were over a shop, kept by one Mrs. Turk, who 
was their landlady. ‘I would not fix-upon a house, dear, without 
you,” he said; and Dolly thanked him. All he did was right to her. 
She was, as he had told her she would be, happy as a cricket, though 
bewildered with the noisy bustle of the great town, and hardly daring 
to venture alone into its busy streets, more crowded than was Wor- 
cester Cathedral on the Sundays Mr. Benson preached. The curious 
elucidation at Gloucester of what her father’s fate had been was a re- 
lief to her mind, rather than the contrary, once she had got over its 
sadness ; though the still more curious doubt about her brother Tom, 
whispered to her by Elizabeth Deavor on her wedding morning, was 
rarely absent from it. But Dolly was young, Dolly was in love, and 
Dolly was intensely happy. Her husband took her to the theatres, 
to Vauxhall, and to other places of amusement ; and Dolly began to 
think life was going to be a golden valley into which care would never 
penetrate. 

This happy state of things changed. Mr. Mapping took to be a 
great deal away from home, sometimes for weeks together. He laid 
the fault upon his business; travellers in the wine trade had to go all 
over England, he said. Dolly was not unreasonable and accepted the 
explanation cheerfully. 

But something else happened now and then that was less satisfactory. 
Mr. Mapping would appear at home in a condition that frightened 
Dolly: as if he had made the mistake of tasting the wine samples 
himself, instead of carrying them to his customers. Never having 
been brought into contact with anything of the kind in her. own home, 
she regarded it with terror and dismay. 

Then another phase of discomfort set in: the money seemed to 
grow short. Dolly could not get from her husband what was needed 
for their moderate expenses ; which were next to nothing when he was 
away from home. She cried a little one day when she wanted some 
badly and he told her he had none to give her. Upon which, Mr. 
Mapping turned cross. There was no need of tears, he said: it would 
all come right if she did not bother. Dolly, in her secret heart, 
hoped he would not have to break in upon what he called their “nest 
egg,” that three hundred pounds in the bank. A nest egg which, as 
he had more than once assured her, it was his intention to keep 
intact. - 

Only in one thing had Mr. Mapping been arbitrary: he would not 
allow her to hold any communication with Worcester. When they 
first came to London, he: forbade Dolly to write to any of her former 
friends, or to give them her address. “You have no relatives there,” 
he said, “only a few acquaintances, and I would prefer, Dolly, that 
you dropped them altogether.” Of course she obeyed him: though 
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it prevented her writing to ask Elizabeth Deavor whether she had 
again seen Tom. 

Things, despite Mr. Mapping’s assurances, did not come right. As 
the spring advanced, his absences became more marked and the 
money less plentiful. Dolly shed many tears. She knew not what 
to do; for, as the old song says, “ Lips, though blooming, must still 
be fed, and not e’en love can live on flowers.” 

Mrs. Turk grew uneasy. Dolly assured her there was no occasion 
for that; that if the worst came to the worst, they must break into 
the “nest egg” they had, lying by in the Bank of England—the three 
hundred pounds left her by her mother. 

One bright day in May, Dolly, pining for the outdoor sunshine, 
betook herself to Hyde Park, a penny roll in her pocket for her dinner. 
The sun glittered in the blue sky, the air was warm, the birds chirped 
in the trees and hopped on the green grass. Dolly sat on a bench 
enjoying the sweetness and the tranquillity, thinking how very de- 
lightful life might be when no evil stepped in to mar it. 

Two quakeress ladies approached arm in arm, talking busily. 
Dolly started up with a cry: for the younger one was Elizabeth 
Deavor. She had come to London with a friend for the May 
meetings. The two girls were delighted to see each other, but 
Elizabeth was pressed for time. 

“Why did thee never write to me, Dorothy? I had but one letter 
from thee, written at Gloucester, telling me, thee knows, all about thy 


poor father.” And, to this, Dolly murmured some lame excuse. 
“‘T wanted to write to thee, but I had not thy address. I promised 


” 


thee I would look out for Tom—— 

“ And have you seen him again?” interrupted Dolly in excitement. 
“ Oh, Elizabeth !” 

“T have seen the boy again, but it was not Tom: and I am very 
sorry that my fancy misled me and caused me to excite thy hopes. 
It was only recently, in Fourth month. I saw the same boy standing 
in the same place before thy old gate, his arms folded, and looking 
at the house as before, in the moonlight. I ran out, and caught his 
arm, and held it while he told me who he was and why he came 
there. It was not thy brother, Dorothy, but the likeness to him is 
marvellous.” 

“ No ?—not he?” gasped Dolly, wofully disappointed. 

“Tt is one Richard East,” said Elizabeth ; “‘a young sailor. He 
lived with his mother in that house before she died, and when he 
comes home from a voyage now, and is staying with his friends in 
Melcheapen Street, he likes to go up there and have a good look at it. 
That is all. As I say, I am sorry to have misled thee. We think 
there cannot be a doubt that poor Tom really lost his life that night 
in the canal. And art thee nicely, Dorothy ?—and is thy husband 
well? Thee art looking very thin. Fare thee well.” 

The summer passed, Dolly hardly knew how. She was often re- 
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duced to straits, often and often went dinnerless. Mrs. Turk only 
got a portion of what was due to her by fits and starts. Mr. Mapping 
himself made light of troubles; they did not seem to touch him 
much ; he was always in spirits and always well dressed. 

“‘ Alick, you should draw a little of that money in the bank,” his 
wife ventured to suggest one day when Mrs. Turk had been rather 
troublesome. ‘‘ We cannot go on like this.” 

‘“‘ Break in upon our nest-egg!” he answered. ‘Not if I know it, 

Dolly. Mrs. Turk must wait.” 
. A little circumstance was to happen that gave some puzzle to 
Dolly. She had been married about fourteen months, and her 
husband was, as she believed, on his travels in Yorkshire, when Lord 
Mayor’s Day occurred. Mrs. Turk, a good woman in the main, and 
compassionating the loneliness of the young wife, offered to take her 
to see the show, having been invited to an upper window of a house 
in Cheapside. Of all the sights in the world Dolly quite believed 
that must be the greatest, and felt delighted. They went, took up 
their station at the window, and the show passed. If it had not 
quite come up to Dolly’s expectation, she did not say so. 

“A grand procession, is it not, Mrs. Mapping,” cried her com- 
panion, gazing after the tail of it with admiring eyes. 

“Very,” said Dolly. “I wonder—Good gracious !” she broke off, 
with startling emphasis, ‘there’s my husband !” 

“Where?” asked Mrs. Turk, her eyes bent on the surging crowd 
below. ' 
“There,” said Dolly, pointing with her finger; “there! He is 
arm-in-arm with two others. How very strange! It was only yester- 
day I got a letter from him from Bradford, saying he should be 
detained there for some time to come. How I wish he had looked 
up here!” 

Mrs. Turk had failed to single him out amid the moving masses. 
And as Mr. Mapping did not make his appearance at home that 
evening, or for many evenings to come, she concluded that the young 
wife must have been mistaken. 

When Mr. Mapping did appear, he said the same, telling Dolly she 
must have “seen double,” for that he had not been in London. 
Dolly did not insist, but she felt staggered and uncomfortable ; she 
felt certain it was her husband she saw. 

How long the climax would have been postponed, or in what way 
it might have disclosed itself, but for something that occurred, cannot 
be conjectured. This wretched kind of life went on until the next 
spring. Dolly was reduced to perplexity. She had parted with all 
the pretty trinkets her mother left her; she would live for days to- 
gether upon bread and butter and tears ; and a most unhappy sus- 
picion had instilled itself into her mind—that the nest-egg no longer 
existed, But even yet she found excuses for her husband ; she thought 
that all doubt might still be explained away. Mrs. Turk was very 
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good, and did not worry ; Dolly did some plain sewing for her, and 
made her a gown or two. 

On one of these spring days, when the sun was shining brightly on 
the pavement outside, Dolly went out on an errand. She had not 
gone many steps from the door when a lady, very plainly dressed, 
came up and accosted her quietly. 

“Young woman, I wish to ask why you have stolen away my 
husband ?” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the startled Dolly. “What do you 
mean?” 

“ You call yourself Mrs. Mapping.” 

“T am Mrs. Mapping.” 

The stranger shook her head. ‘We cannot converse here,” she 
said. “Allow me to go up to your room”—pointing to it “I 
know you lodge there.” 

“ But what is it that you want with me?” objected Dolly, who did 
not like all this. 

“You think yourself the wife of Alick Mapping. You think you 
were married to him.” 

Dolly wondered whether the speaker had escaped from that neigh- 
bouring stronghold, Bedlam. “I don’t know what it is you wish to 
insinuate,” she said. ‘I was married to Mr. Mapping at St. Martin’s 
Church in Worcester, more than eighteen months ago.” 

“Ay! But I, his wife, was married to him in London seven 
years ago. Yours was no marriage ; he deceived you.” 

Dolly’s face was turning all manner of colours. She felt frightened 
nearly to death. 

“Take me to your room and I will tell you all that you need to 
know. Do not fear I shall reproach you; I am only sorry for you ; 
it has been no fault of yours. He is a finished deceiver, as I have 
learnt to my cost.” 

Dolly led the way. Seated together, face to face, her eyes strained 
on the stranger’s, she listened to the woful tale, which was gently 
told. That it was true she could not doubt. Alick Mapping had 
married her at St. Martin’s Church in Worcester, but he had married 
this young woman some years previous to it. 

“You are thinking that I look older than my husband,” said she, 
misinterpreting Dolly’s gaze. “That is true. I am five years older, 
and am now approaching my fortieth year. He pretended to fall in 
love with me; I thought he did; but what he really fell in love with 
was my money.” 

“How did you come to know about me ?—how did you find it 
out?” gasped Dolly. 

“Tt was through Mrs. Turk, your landlady,” answered the true 
wife. “She has been suspecting that something or other was wrong, 
and she talked of it to a friend of hers who chances to know my 
family. This friend was struck with the similarity of name—the 
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Alick Mapping whose wife was here, and the Alick Mapping whose 
wife lived at “Hackney.” 

“How long is it since he left you?” asked poor Dolly. 

“He has not left me. He has absented himself inexplicably at 
times for a year or two past, but he is still with me. He is at home 
now, at this present moment. I have a good home, you must un- 
derstand, and a good income, which he cannot touch; he would 
think twice before giving up that. Had you money ?” continued the 
lady abruptly. 

“‘T had three hundred pounds. He told me he had placed it in 
the Bank of England ; I think he did do that; and that he should 
never draw upon it, but leave it there for a nest-egg.” 

Mrs. Mapping smiled in pity. “You may rely upon it that there’s 
not a shilling left of it: money in his hands, when he can get hold 
of any, runs out of them like water.” 

“Ts it true that he travels for a wine house ?” 

“Yes—and no. It is his occupation, but he is continually throw- 
ing up his situations: pleasure has more attraction for him than work : 
and he will be a gentleman at large for months together. Yet not a 
more clever man of business exists than he is known to be, and he 
can get a place at any time.” 

* Have you any children?” whispered Dolly. 

“No. Shall you prosecute him?” 

** Shall I—what ?” cried Dolly, aghast. 

“*Prosecute him for the fraud he has committed on you?” 

“Oh, dear! the exposure would kill me,” shivered the unhappy 
girl. ‘TI shall only hope to run away and hide myself for ever.” 

“Every syllable I have told you is truth,” said the stranger, pro- 
ducing a slip of paper as she rose to depart. ‘‘ Here are two or three 
references by which you can verify it. Mrs. Turk will do it for you if 
you do not care to stirin it yourself. Will you shake hands with me?” 

Dolly assented, and burst into a whirlwind of tears. 

Nothing seemed te.be left for her, as she said, but to run away 
and hide herself. - All the momey was gone, and she was left penni- 
less and helpless. By the aid of Mrs. Turk, who proved a good 
friend to her, she got a situation im,.a small preparatory school near 
Croydon, as needle-woman and companion to the mistress. She 
called herself Mrs. Mapping still, and comtinued to wear her wedding 
ring; she did not know what else to. do: She ad been married, 
truly, as she had believed, and what had come of it was surely no 
fault of hers. 

A little good fortune fell to her in time}; a little bit. For years 
she remained in that school at Croydon, until, as it seemed to her- 
self, she was middle-aged, and then the mistress of it died. Having 
no relatives, she left her savings and her furniture to Dolly. With 
the money Dolly set up the house in Gibraltar Terrace, put the fur- 
niture into it, and began to let lodgings. A young woman, who had 
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been teacher in the school, and whom Dolly regarded as her sister, 
and often called her so, removed to it with her and stayed with her 
until she married. 


These particulars—which we listened to one evening from her own 
lips—were gloomy enough. The Squire went into an explosive fit 
over Alick Mapping. 

“The despicable villain! What has become of him?” 

“JT never saw him after his wife came to me,” she answered, “ but 
Mrs. Turk would get news of him now and then. Since Mrs. Turk’s 
death, I have heard nothing. Sometimes I think he may be dead.” 

“‘T hope he was hung!” flashed the Squire. 

Well—to hasten on. That was Dorothy Grape’s history since she 
left Worcester ; and a nice cruel one it was! 

We saw her once or twice again before quitting London. And the 
Squire left a substantial present with her, for old remembrance 
sake. 

“She looks as though she needed it, Johnny,” said he. “ Poor 
thing! poor thing! And such a pretty, happy little maiden as she 
used to be, standing in her pinafore amid the yellow roses in the 
porch at Islip! Johnny, lad, I Aopfe that vagabond came to be 
hung !” 





It was ever so long afterwards, and the time had gone on by years, 
when we again fell into the thread of Dorothy Grape’s life. The 
Squire was in London for a few days upon some law business, and 
had brought me. 

“T should like to see how that poor woman’s getting on, Johnny,” 
he said to me one morning. - “ Suppose we go down to Gibraltar 
Terrace ?” 

It was a dull, damp, misty day at the close of autumn; and when 
the Squire turned in at No. 60, after dismissing the cab, he stood 
still and stared, instead of knocking. A plate was on the door, 
“ James Noak, carpenter and joiner.” 

“Has she left, do you think, Johnny ?” 

“Well, sir, we can ask. Perhaps the carpenter is only lodging 
here ?” 

A tidy young woman, with a baby in her arms, answered the knock. 
“Does Mrs. Mapping live here still?” asked the Squire. 

“No, sir,” she answered. “I don’t know the name.” 

“Not know the name!” retorted he, turning crusty; for he dis- 
liked, of all things, to be puzzled or thwarted. “‘ Mrs. Mapping lived 
here for ten or a dozen years, anyhow.” 

“Qh stay, sir,” she said, “I remember the name now. Mapping; 
yes, that was it. She lived here before we came in.” 

“Is she dead?” ee 
“No, sir. She was sold up.” 
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“Sold up?” 

“Yes, sir. Her lodging-letting fell off—this neighbourhood’s not 
what it was: people like to get further up Islington way—and she was 
badly off for a long while, could not pay her rent, or anything, so at 
last the landlord was obliged to sell her up. At least, that’s what we 
heard after we came here, but the house lay empty for some months 
between. I did not hear what became of her.” 

The people at the next house could not tell anything; they were 
fresh comers also ; and the Squire stood in a quandary. I thought 
of Pitt the surgeon; he was sure to know ; and ran off to his surgery 
in the next street. 

Changes seemed to be everywhere. Pitt’s small surgery had given 
place to a chemist’s shop. The chemist stood behind his counter in 
a white apron. Pitt? Oh, Pitt had taken to a practice further off, 
and drove his brougham. ‘“ Mrs. Mapping?” added the chemist, in 
further answer to me. ‘Oh, yes, she lives still in the same terrace. 
She came to grief at No. 60, poor woman, and lodges now at No. 32. 
Same side of the way ; this end.” 

No. 32 had its plate on the door: “ Miss Kester, dressmaker” : 
and Miss Kester herself—a neat little woman, with a reserved, not to 
say sour, face and manner, and a cloud of pins sticking out of her 
brown waistband—answered the knock. She sent us up to a small 
back room at the top of the house. 

Mrs. Mapping sat sewing near a fireless grate, her bed in one 
corner ; she looked very ill. I had thought her thin enough before ; 
she was a shadow now. The blue eyes had a piteous look in them, 
the cheeks a red-leafed hectic. 

“Yes,” she said, in answer to the Squire, her voice faint and her 
cough catching her every other minute, “it was a sad misfortune for 
me to be turned out of my house; it nearly broke my heart. The 
world is full of trouble, sir.” 

“ How long is it since?” 

“Nearly eighteen months, sir. Miss Kester had this room to let, 
and I came into it. It is quiet and cheap; only half a crown a week.” 

“And how do you get the half-crown?” questioned the Squire. 
“ And your dinner and breakfast—how do you get that ?” 

Mrs. Mapping passed her trembling fingers across her face before 
she answered. 

‘“*T’m sorry to have to tell of these things, sir. I’m sorry you have 
found me out in my poverty. When I think of the old days at home, 
the happy and plentiful days when poor mother was living, and what 
a different life mine might have been but for the dreadful marriage I 
made, I—I can hardly bear up against it. I’m sure I beg your 
pardon, gentlemen, for giving way.” 

For the tears were streaming down her thin cheeks. The Squire 
set up a cough on his own account; I went to the window and looked 
down at some grimy back-gardens, 
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“When I am a little stronger, and able to do a full day’s work 
again, I shall get on, sir, but I’ve been ill lately through going out in 
the wet and catching cold,” she said, mastering the tears. “ Miss 
Kester is very good in supplying me with as much as I can do.” 

“ A grand ‘getting on,’” cried the Squire. “You'd be all the 
better for some fire in that grate.” 

“J might be worse off than I am,” she answered meekly. “If it 
is but little that I have, I am thankful for it.” 

The Squire talked a while longer; then he put a sovereign into her 
hand, and came away with a gloomy look. 

“She wants a bit of regular help,” said he. ‘A few shillings paid 
to her weekly while she gets up her strength might set her going 
again. I wonder if we could find anybody to undertake it?” 

“You would not leave it with herself in a lump, sir?” 

“Why, no, I think not; she may have back debts, you see, Johnny, 
and be tempted to pay them with it ; if so, practically it would be no 
good to her. Wish Pitt lived here still! Wonder if that Miss Kester 
might be trusted to There’s a cab, lad! Hail it.” 

The next morning, when we were at breakfast at the hotel—which 
was not the Tavistock this time—the Squire burst into a state of 
excitement over his newspaper. 

“Goodness me, Johnny ! here’s the very thing.” 

I wondered what had taken him, and what he meant; and for 
some time did not clearly understand. The Squire’s eyes had fallen 
upon an advertisement, and also a leading article, treating of some 
great philanthropic movement that had recently set itself up in 
London. Reading the articles, I gathered that it had for its object 
the distribution of alms on an extensive scale and the comprehensive 
relieving of the distressed. Some benevolent gentlemen (so far as 
we could understand the newspaper) had formed themselves into a 
band for taking the general welfare of the needy into their hands, and 
devoted their lives to looking after their poverty-stricken brothers and 
sisters. A sort of universal, benevolent, set-the-world-to-rights im- 
vention. 

The Squire was in raptures. “If we had but a few more such 
good men in the world, Johnny! Tl go down at once and shake 
their hands. If I lived in London, I’d join them.” 

I could but laugh. Fancy the Squire going about from house to 
house with a bag of silver to relieve the needy ! 

Taking note of the office occupied by these good men, we made 
our way to it. Only two of them were present that morning : a man 
who looked like a clerk, for he had books and papers before him ; 
and a thin gentleman in spectacles. 

The Squire shook him by the hand at once, breaking into an ova- 
tion at the good deeds of the benevolent brotherhood, that should 
have made the spectacles before us, as belonging to a member of it, 
blush. 
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“Yes,” he said, his cool, calm tones contrasting with the Squire’s 
hot ones, “we intend to effect a work that has never yet been 
attempted. Why, sir, by our exertions three parts of the complaints 
of hunger, and what not, will be done away with.” 

The Squire folded his. hands in an ecstacy of reverence. ‘That 


is, you will relieve it,” he remarked. ‘ Bountiful Samaritans !” 
“Relieve it, certainly—where the recipients are found to be 
deserving,” returned the other. ‘“ But non-deserving cases—impos- 


tors, ill-doers, and the like—will get punishment instead of relief, if 
we can procure it for them.” 

“Quite right, too,” warmly assented the Squire. ‘Allow me to 
shake your hand again, sir. And you gentlemen are out every day 
upon this good work! Visiting from house to house !” 

** Some of us are out every day: we devote our time to it.” 

“And your money, too, of course!” exclaimed the Squire. 
“ Listen, Johnny Ludlow,” he cried, turning to me, his red face glow- 
ing more and more with every word, “I hope you'll take a lesson 
from this, my lad! Their time, and their money too!” 

The thin gentleman cleared his throat. ‘Of course we cannot do 
all in the way of money ourselves,” he said; “some of us, indeed, 
cannot do anything in that way. Our operations are very large; a 
great deal is needed, and we have to depend upon a generous public 
for help.” 

“ By their making subscriptions to it?” cried the Squire. 

** Undoubtedly.” 

The Squire tugged at an inner pocket. “Here, Johnny, help me 
to get out my cheque-book.” And when it was got at, he drew a 
cheque for ten pounds there and then, and laid it on the table. 

“ Accept this, sir,” he said, “and my praises with it. And now I 
should like to recommend to your notice a case myself—a most 
deserving one. Will you take it in hand?” 

* Certainly.” 

The Squire gave Mrs. Mapping’s address, telling briefly of her 
present distress and weakly state, and intimated that the best mode 
of relief. would be. to allow her a few shillings weekly. ‘ You will be 
sure to see to her?” was his parting injunction. ‘She may starve if 
you do not.” 

“Have no fear: it is our business to do so,” repeated the thin 
gentleman. ‘Good day.” 

“Johnny,” said the Squire, going up the street sideways in his 
excitement, “it is refreshing to hear of these self-denying deeds. 
These good men must be going on straight for heaven!” 

“Take care, sir! Look where you are going.” 

He had bumped up against a foot-passenger who was hurrying 
along. It was Pitt, the surgeon. The Squire excused his flurry by 
telling where he had come from. 
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“ Been there /” exclaimed Pitt, bursting into a laugh. “Wish you 
joy! We call it Benevolence Hall.” 

“ And a very apt name, too,” said the Squire. “Such men ough’ 
to be canonized, Pitt.” 

“Hope they will be!” answered Pitt in a curious kind of. ton. 
“ T can’t stop now, Mr. Todhetley ; am on my way to a consultation.” 

“He slips from one like an eel,” cried the Squire. “I might 
have spoken to him about Mrs. Mapping. But my mind is at ease 
with regard to her, Johnny, now that these charitable men have the 
case in hand : and we shall be up again in a few weeks.” 


It was nearly two months before we were again in London, and 
winter weather: the same business, connected with a lawsuit, calling 
the Squire up. 

“And now for Mrs. Mapping,” he said to me during the afternoon 
of the second day. So we went to Gibraltar Terrace. 

“Yes, she is in her room,” said Miss Kester in a resentful tone 
“Tt isa good thing somebody’s come at last to see after her! I don’t 
care to have her alone here on my hands to die.” 

“To die!” cried the Squire sharply, supposing she spoke cole. 4 in 
temper. ‘‘ What is she dying of?” 

“‘ Starvation,” answered Miss Kester. 

“Why, what on earth do you mean, ma'am?” demanded he. 
“‘ Starvation !” 

“‘T’ve done what I could for her, so far as a cup of tea might go, 
and a morsel of bread-and-butter once a day, or perhaps a drop of 
broth,” ran on Miss Kester in the same aggrieved tone. “ But it has 
been hard times with myself lately, and I have my old mother to 
keep and a bedridden sister. What she has wanted is a supply of 
nourishing food ; and she has had as good as none of any sort since 
you were here, being too weak to work; and so rapid consumption 
came on.” 

She whisked upstairs with the candle, for the short winter day was 
already closing, and we followed her. Mrs. Mapping sat in an old 
easy chair, over a handful of fire, her thin cotton shawl folded round 
her: white, panting, attenuated, starved; and—there could not be 
much mistake in it—dying. 

“Starved ? dying? dear, dear!” ejaculated the Squire, backing 
to the other chair and sitting down in a sort of terror. ‘“ What has 
become of the people at Benevolence Hall ?” 

“ They!” cried Miss Kester contemptuously. ‘“ You don’t suppose 
those people would spend money to keep a poor woman from dying, 
do you, sir?” 

“Why, it is their business to do it,” said the Squire. “I put 
Mrs. Mapping’s case into their hands, and they undertook to see 
to it.” 

“To see to it, perhaps, sir, but not to relieve it; I should be sur- 
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prised if they did that. One of them called here ever so many weeks 
ago and frightened Mrs. Mapping with his harsh questions ; but he 
gave her nothing.” 

“‘T don’t understand all this,” cried the Squire, rumpling back his 
hair. ‘Was it a gentleman ?”— turning to Mrs. Mapping. 

“He was dressed as one,” she said, “but he was loud and 
dictatorial, almost as though he thought me a criminal instead of 
a poor sick woman. He asked me all kinds of questions about my 
past life, where I had lived and what I had done, and took down the 
answers.” 

“Go on,” said the Squire, as she paused for breath. 

“ As they sent me no relief and did not come again, Miss Kester, 
after two or three weeks, was good enough to send a messenger to the 
place. He saw the gentlemen there and told them I was getting 
weaker daily and was in dreadful need, if they would please to give 
me a trifle; he said we should never have thought of applying to 
them but for their having come to see after me. The gentlemen 
answered no; that they had made enquiries and found the case was 
one not suitable for relief, that I did not deserve it. I—-I—have 
never done anything wrong willingly,” sobbed the poor woman, breaking 
down. 

“*T don’t think she has, sir; she don’t seem like it; and I’m sure 
she struggled hard enough to get a living at No. 60,” said Miss Kester. 
* Anyway, they did nothing for her—have just left her to starve and 
die.” 

I had seen the Squire in many a temper, but never in a worse than 
now. He fhang out of the room, calling upon me to follow him, and 
climbed into the hansom that waited for us outside. 

“To Benevolence Hall,” roared he, “and drive like the deuce.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man. ‘Where is Benevolence Hall?” 

I gave him the address, and the man whirled us to Benevolence 
Hall in a short space of time. The Squire leaped out and indoors, 
finely primed. In the office stood a young man, going over some 
accounts by gaslight. His flaxen hair was parted down the middle, 
and he looked uncommonly simple. The rest of the benevolent 
gentlemen had left for the day. 

What the Squire said at first, I hardly know: I don’t think he 
knew himself. His words came tumbling out in a way that astonished 
the clerk. 

“Mrs. Mapping?” cried the young man, when he could understand 
a little what the anger was about. “Your ten pounds ?—meant for 
her, you say —” 

“Yes, my ten pounds,” wrathfully broke in the Squire; “my ten- 
pound cheque that I paid down here on this very table. What have 
you done with it?” 

“‘ Oh, that ten pounds has been spent, partly so, at least, in making 
enquiries about the woman, looking-up her back history and that, 
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Looking-up the back lives of people takes a lot of money, you 
see.” 

“ But why did you not relieve her with it, or a portion of it? That 
is the question I’ve come to ask, young man, and I intend to have 
it answered.” 

The young man looked all surprise. “ Why, what an idea!” lisped 
he. ‘Our association does not profess to help sinners. That would 
be a go!” 

“Sinners !” 

“‘ We can’t be expected to take up a sinnex, you know—and she’s 
a topping one,” continued he, keeping just as cool as the Squire was 
hot. ‘ We found out all sorts of dreadful things against the woman. 
The name, Mapping, is not hers, to begin with. She went to church 
with a man who had a living wife ” 

“She didn’t,” burst in the Squire. “It was the man who went to 
church with her. And I hope with all my heart he came to be 
hanged !” 

The clerk considered. “It comes to the same, doesn’t it?” said 
he simply. ‘She did go to church with him; and it was ever so 
long before his proper wife found it out. And she has gone on call- 
ing herself Mapping ever since! And she managed so badly ina 
lodging-house she set up, that she was sold out of it for rent. Con- 
sider that! Oh, indeed then, it is not on such people as these that 
our good gentlemen would waste their money.” 

“What do they waste it on ?” demanded the Squire. 

“Oh, come now! They don’t waste it. They spend it.” 

“What on? The sick and needy ?” 

“Well, you see, the object of this benevolent association is to 
discover who i is deserving and who is not. When an applicant comes 
or sends for relief, representing that he is sick and starving, and all 
the rest of it, we begin by searching out his back sins and misfor- 
tunes. The chances are that a whole lot of ill turns up. If the 
case be really deserving, and—and white, you know, instead of black, 
we relieve it.” 

“Now look you here,” retorted the Squire. ‘Your object, the 
enquiring into cases, may be a good one in the main and do some ex- 
cellent service ; I say nothing against it; but the public hold the 
impression that it is ve/éef your association intends, not enquiry. Why 
is this erroneous impression not set to rights ?” 

“Oh, but our system is, I assure you, a grand one,” cried the 
young fellow. “It accomplishes an immense good.” 

“ And how much harm does it accomplish? Hold your tongue, 
young man! Do you suppose I should have given my ten pounds, 
but for being misled, for being allowed to infer that it would be ex- 
pended on the distressed? Not a shilling of it. No money of mine 
shall aid in turning poor helpless creatures inside out to expose their 
sins, as you call it, Zhat’s not charity. What the sick and the 
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famished and the naked want, is a little kindly help—and the Bible 
enjoins us to give it.” 

“ But most of them are such a bad lot, you know.” 

‘‘ All the more need they should be helped: they have bodies and 
souls to be saved, I suppose. Hold your silly tongue, I tell you. I 
should have seen to this poor sick woman myself, who is just as 
worthy as are you and your masters, but for their taking the case in 
hand. As it is, she has been left to starve and die. Come along, 
Johnny! Benevolence Hall, indeed !” 

Back to Gibraltar Terrace now, the Squire fretting and fuming, 
He was hot and hasty, as the world knows, given to say anything that 
came uppermost, justifiable or non-justifiable: but in this affair it did 
seem that something or somebody must be wrong. 

Mrs. Mapping had changed in that short time. I thought she was 
dying, thought so as I looked at her. There was a death-shade on 
the wan face, never seen but when the world is passing away. The 
Squire saw it also. 

“Yes,” said Miss Kester gravely, in answer to his whisper. “I 
fear it is the end.” 

“Goodness bless me!” gasped the Squire. And he was for 
ordering in pretty nearly every known restorative the shops keep, from 
turtle-soup to calves’-foot jelly. Miss Kester shook her head. 

“Too late, sir; too late. A month ago it would have saved her. 
Now, unless I am very much mistaken, the end is at hand.” 

Well, he was in a way. If gold and silver could revive the dying, 
she’d have had it. He sent me out to buy a bottle of port wine, and 
got Miss Kester’s little apprentice to run for the nearest doctor. 

“Not rally again at all, you say! all stuff and nonsense,” he was 
retorting on Miss Kester when I returned. ‘“Here’s the wine, at 
last! Now for a glass, Johnny.” 

She sipped about a teaspoonful by degrees. The shade on her 
face was getting darker. Her poor thin fingers kept plucking at the 
cotton shawl. 

“JT have never done any harm that I knew of: at least, not 
willingly,” she slowly panted, looking piteously at the Squire, evidently 
dwelling upon the accusation made by Benevolence Hall: and it had, 
Miss Kester said, troubled her frightfully. “Iwas only silly—and 
inexperienced—and—and believed in everybody. Oh, sir, it was 
hard !” 

“T’d prosecute them if I could,” cried the Squire, fiercely. ‘There, 
there; don’t think about it any more; it’s all over.” 

“Yes, it is over,” she sighed, giving the words a different meaning 
from his. ‘Over; over: the struggles and the disappointments, the 
privations and the pain. Only God sees what mine have been, and 
how I’ve tried to bear up in patience. Well, well; He knows best: 
and, I think—I do think, sir—He will make it up to us in Heaven 
My poor mother thought the same when she was dying.” 
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‘To be sure,” answered the Squire, soothingly. “One must be a 
heathen not to know that.—Hang that set-the-world-to-rights com- 
pany !” he muttered in a whisper. 

“The bitterness of it all has left me,” she whispered, with pauses 
between the words for lack of breath; “this world is fading from my 
sight, the world to come opening.—Only this morning, falling asleep 
in the chair here, after the fatigue of getting up—and putting on my 
things—and coughing—TI dreamt I saw the Saviour holding out His 
hand to welcome me, and I knew he was waiting to take me up to 
God.—The clouds round about Him were of a soft rose colour; a 
light, as of gold, lay in the distance.—Oh, how lovely it all was! 
nothing but pedce.—Yes, yes, God will forgive all our trials and our 
shortcomings, and make it up to us there.” 

The room had a curious hush upon it. It hardly seemed to be a 
living person speaking. Anyway, she would not be living long. 

“ Another teaspoonful of wine, Johnny,” whispered the Squire. 
“Dear, dear! Where on earth can that doctor be?” 

I don’t believe a drop of it went down her throat. Miss Kester 
wiped away the damp from her brow. A cough took her; and after- 
wards she lay back again in the chair. 

“Do you remember the yellow roses in the porch,” she murmured, 
speaking, as must be supposed, to the Squire, but her eyes were 
closed: “ how the dew on them used to glisten again in the sun on a 
summer’s morning P—I was picking such a handful of them last night 
—beautiful roses, they were; sweet and beautiful as the flowers we 
shall pick in Heaven.” 

The doctor came upstairs, his shoes creaking. It was Pitt. Pitt! 
The girl had met him by chance, and told him what was amiss. 

“Ah,” said he, bending over the chair, “you have called me too 
late. I should have been here a month or two ago.” 

Nothing could be done’ for her; even the Squire, with all his im- 
petuosity, saw that. Never another word did she speak, never 
another recognising gaze did she give. She just passed quietly away 
with a sigh as we stood looking at her; passed to that blissful realm 
we are all travelling to, and which had been the last upon her lipsp— 
Heaven. 

And that is the true story of Dorothy Grape. 

Jounny LuUDLow. 
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IN THE NEW FOREST. 
By CHARLES W. Woop, AuTHor oF “ Rounp aBouT Norway.” 


sR &.° you are in the 

New Forest,” wrote 
a Norwegian friend to me. 
“JT know it well. Itis an 
old acquaintance of mine, 
and reminds me much of 
my own country.” 

And no doubt, for this. 
reason, my friend not only 
knows the New Forest, but 
loves it also. Who does 
not love anything—a song, 
a name, a scent, a flower 
—that reminds us of our 
Fatherland, when from 
that land we have been 
absent long years? How 

|. Li-| we cling to the smallest 
= a. INCAS] trifle that brings back to 
aaa! Hr us the scenes of youth, 
when the whole world was 
full of a careless joy born 
partly of irresponsibility. How even the things and people then 
disliked and shunned become, through the sad pleasures of memory 
and the lapse of time, almost loved and reverenced ! 

Nevertheless—to return to my friend’s letter—as far as my ex- 
perience of Norway extends, you will have to travel long in that 
pleasant land before meeting with anything so beautiful and luxuriant 
as the trees and the glorious foliage of the New Forest. Yet, in reply- 
ing, I spared him the observation. When prejudice kindly represents 
to us things as they are not, why disturb her sway? If the eyes are 
made happy by seeing with a somewhat distorted vision, why, with 
wanton cruelty, hold up the glasses that dissolve an innocent though it 
may be fictitious enjoyment ? Many of our pleasures and delights in 
this world arise from little self-delusions that are harmless as they are 
merciful: just as many of our troubles, self-created, are born of the 
imagination and have no other existence. If we are made happier 
by dwelling in a fool’s paradise, let us have it by all means, Yea, 
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more, let us love and cherish it. The strength to bear will come with 
the awaking. 

Whether or not William the Conqueror was cruel and despotic in 
founding the New Forest, it is certain that he conferred a benefit upon 
posterity : not to the third and fourth generation only, but to one still 
existing and flourishing 800 years after the great man had passed 
away. Taking the brighter and better view of things, we will suppose 
that small cruelty and harm was done to anyone, and we will be 
grateful for the boon we reap to-day. How far in the future it will 
exist we need not enquire ; our successors will fight their own battles, 
see to their own rights. Already half the forest has been enclosed 
and become private property—why not by-and-by the remainder? It 
is true, the gates of most of the places are thrown open at the 
summons of the stranger, by a little handmaiden who curtsies as she 
pockets the shilling that finds its way to a modest hand; and passing 
up the avenues the eye is gladdened and surprised by long, endless 
hedges of rhododendrons, that in their season put forth such an 
amazing wealth and beauty of blossom. Nevertheless, that bound- 
less sense of freedom imparted by the forest has for the moment de- 
parted ; a feeling of intrusion far less pleasant lurks there instead, 
and you are half inclined to resent this encroachment upon rights 
that were established 800 years ago. 

However, half a loaf is better than no bread; there is still left 
enough and to spare of forest, enough of beauty wild and sylvan, as 
it is. We will take what we find, and be thankful. 

He who is a good walker may find a great deal, and will have much 
the best chance of becoming acquainted with all the rare beauties of 
the New Forest. He may roam from dawn till dewy eve, and penetrate 
into dense solitudes, the gloom and semi-darkness of a thickly wooded 
copse, where the branches of the trees twine and intertwine, and the 
leaves mingle together, forming as thick a carpet overhead as he will 
find spread underfoot. And, roaming at will, hour after hour, he may 
never meet with fellow mortal; until at last this withdrawal from the 
world suddenly seizes upon him with nervous fear and fancy, and he 
hails with a sense of relief a small settlement, or a forest hut, or a 
retired village, where the swinging sign invites him to enter the inn of 
which it is the beacon, and break the long silence by a gossip with a 
chatty landlord. 

These walks are full of a wild, unfamiliar loveliness. Here and 
there you come upon a charcoal burners’ hut; a thing roughly 
picturesque, beautifully romantic as ever delighted the eye of an 
artist. And if you are lucky, the charcoal burners themselves will be 
at work, around their burning pile, the dancing, leaping flames throw- 
ing weird lights and lurid glares upon their rough countenances, until 
you might almost fancy them demons performing unholy rites. 

The smoke ascends like incense, curling upwards with blue fantastic 
shapes. More grateful than the smell of incense is the scent of the 
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burning wood, the sound of the crackling faggot, recalling to mind 
those lines of poor Goldsmith : 


“ The cricket chirrups on the hearth, 
The crackling faggot flies,” 


But there is no hearth here, no cricket. The lines suggest a picture 
the very opposite to anything found in the present scene. It possesses 
nothing domestic ; but suggests a roving, rambling, Bohemian life : not 
even the hand-to-mouth existence we often hear of, but the not know- 
ing in the morning whether the midday meal will be earned before 
nightfall. Uncertainty has its charms, though the charms of. such 
uncertainties.as these must be very doubtful, very mythical. 

And, since we are roving, and since we have mentioned Gold- 
smith, we may as well pause to record.a slight circumstance which 
happened to us in connection with him some years ago. It will take 
us from the woods and glades and rippling. streams of Hampshire to 
the busy haunts of men, but only fora moment. Thought, like elec- 
tricity, can traverse space in a moment of time, and penetrate even to 
the very realms of eternity. 

Wandering with a few friends one Sunday morning before church 
time, about the precincts of the Temple, we did what we had done 
many a time before: came to an anchor and fell a-musing in front 
of the low, long stone recording the short epitaph, so full of mournful 
suggestiveness that he who reposed beneath had, in spite of his genius, 
missed his grasp of life, and, like the wise man, found the world all 
vanity and vexation of spirit: the short and simple epitaph : 


“HERE LIES POOR GOLDSMITH.” 


Something of the melancholy of the words no doubt influenced 
those who looked on, and, we gazed in silent contemplation for 
some moments.. Going backward in thought to the days of—to 
quote the favourite expression at Minerva House—“ the great lexico- 
grapher:”. the nightly meetings of that small circle of friends, not 
so many yards from where we were now standing: conspicuous 
amongst them that quaint figure of whom it might almost be recorded, 
‘** He never wrote a foolish thing, and never said a wise one.” Scenes 
in the renowned “ Vicar of Wakefield” passed before our imagination 
as we stood there: the happiness of the beautiful Sophia with her 
dear Burchell ; the sad fate of the fair but frail Olivia ; the dignified 
figure of the simple vicar as he preached to the wretches in prison, 
whose chains shook in “ transport and rude harmony,” though moved 
thereto by good cheer, not by his eloquence. 

Suddenly our reveries were interrupted by-the appearance of a 
venerable gentlewoman,; who slowly approached up. the narrow pave- 
ment. Seeing us wrapt in contemplation before this stone, she too 
paused and looked down. After a few moments’ silence she sum- 
moned tp courage, and turning to one of our number, said, in the 
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semi-whisper to which the voice unconsciously falls when speaking of 
sacred things : 

“ Pray, sir, can you tell me who lies buried here?” 

My friend answered in a manner for which I can make no excuse, 
and dared not at the time offer any apology. It proved again that 
there is but one step between the sublime and the ridiculous: that 
extremes meet. With a face of the most uncompromising gravity; that 
would have made the fortune of an actor upon the stage, he replied : 

“ Oliver Cromwell, ma’am.” 

The effect upon the venerable lady was startling. Her jaw relaxed, 
her face took a paler hue, her eyes a far-off, troubled look, in which 
you could almost read the fate of a murdered king, the terror of a 
blood-stained country. Almost as if fearing that the very bones of the 
Protector (Protector, forsooth!) would rise up to more mischief, she 
turned from the spot with an exclamation of dismay, and with slow 
and stately movement withdrew, a sadder, if not a wiser woman. 

As for ourselves, sentiment and musing and the dreams of a past 
age were all put to flight. So rapid and ludicrous had been the 
change, that, but for respect for the day, these quiet precincts, like the 
Vicar of Wakefield’s prison, might have shook with transports and 
rude harmony. But I had half a suspicion that the joke (if joke it 
could be called) had been unpremeditated on the part of my friend ; 
that the word had slipped out inadvertently ; and that, seeing its 
startling effect-upon the old lady, he had neither the heart nor the 
conscience to set her right in the matter. 


We have wandered far from the charcoal burners’ watch hut, which 
you may chance upon here and there as you ramble about the New 
Forest. And if you are lucky, I have said you may chance upon the 
burners themselves. They are a race entitled to respect, for they 
have a lengthened pedigree... It was a charcoal burner, it is. recorded, 
who first found the body of William Rufus, and some of his descendants 
may still be burning charcoal now, as he did then. In the course of 
a long chat they will repeat many words to you that no dictionary will 
interpret, so that occasionally the thread of their discourse is lost 
through this remnant of the back ages. 

But it is not all “Chinese,” as the Germans say (though they apply 
the word in a different sense), and you may get many an anecdote 
and quaint bit of experience, that will make any amount of time spent 
in their company as well a profit as a pleasure. They are, some of them, 
almost a wandering, gipsy tribe. Like causes produce like effects. Their 
roving life, in which they inhabit no houses, pay no taxes, are subject 
to no laws but the main laws of their country (the Peace Preservation 
Act still exists in England, at any rate), makes them an independent, 
sometimes too bold and free a race. But their merits must exceed 
their privileges, and their kindly actions probably often outstrip their 
opportunities, Are we able to say as much of ourselves? 
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Passing along the high road, now rising to the top of the hill, and 
obtaining a distant view of Southampton Water ; now sinking into the 
valley and skirting the woods on either side ; after a drive of about 
ten miles from the Compton Arms you reach the quaint little town of 
Ringwood. Even here, all down the public road, that day, we had it 
to ourselves, never meeting with anyone; until, getting into Ringwood, 
we came upon a huge waggon, driven by a huge waggoner, who 
was apparently of many minds, for he seemed to be going all ways 
at once. 

Some hours after, in returning, we overtook this unfortunate being, 
crawling along in a very unhinged condition, waggon, horses, and all. 








CHARCOAL BURNERS’ HUT. 


He asked the way to a town from which he was every moment re- 
ceding, and when put right, turned in a dazed, hopelessly intoxicated 
condition. ‘The chances were that six o’clock the next morning saw 
him still wandering about the earth, without a local habitation or a 
name: unless time had restored to him the right use of what senses 
he possessed. ‘Time does for the most part lay bare to us our faults, 
and with relentless finger holds up to the light of our conscience our 
mistakes in life. 

Ringwood isa quiet, somewhat primitive little town. Entering, as 
we did, from the solitudes of the New Forest—from nowhere, as it 
were—it appeared very far out of the world, and one almost won- 
dered at the reason of its existence. It seemed so very useless and 
unnecessary. This, of course, was the mere effect of fancy. It not 
only exists, but was apparently an enterprising little place, consisting 
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to all appearances, chiefly of one long, and of course straggling, street : 
boasting a town-hall, a reading-room, a concert-room, and various 
institutions which proved the community an enlightened one. There 
was nothing remarkable in the exterior of the church, and our energy 
that afternoon was not sufficient to seek out the key-holder and 
explore the interior. But if report spoke correctly, it is not more 
remarkable than the outside. 

Passing beyond the church, you soon come, in the neighbourhood 
of quaint, rustic cottages, to the old bridge spanning the Avon, a 
river “ flowing to the sea” by way of Christchurch Meadows ; almost 
washing the foundations of that grand pile that should be the pride of 
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Bournemouth, and is only another proof of the vigorous enterprise 
and resources of an age dead and gone. 

To-day long reaches of mud and water developed themselves ; the 
country was much flooded; and in all this mud and water cows 
were wading about up to their middle, apparently in as much bliss as 
if they had been pigs wallowing in the mire: until one speculated 
how, at nightfall, they would be fished out of this Slough of Despond. 
They were cropping the longer grass and the tall reeds; but 
altogether it was rather a depressing spectacle. Up here, on the high 
and dry road, a certain sharpness in the air made one feel the value 
of a great coat and a warm rug: down there it must have been 
petrifying. But it may be that cows are insensible to such influences ; 
milk does not easily freeze in our larders ; and following out the idea, 
cows in their nature may be the reverse of Salamanders, 
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The sun had set long before we got back to our quarters, and a 
moon was riding proudly in the sky, bright and glittering in the frosty 
air. In the gathering gloom the trees of the forest looked dark and 
weird. Over long stretches of gorse and moorland we searched for 
deer and found them not. They had taken themselves to other haunts. 
We met and saw nothing on the road but our old friend, the charioteer, 
who, though he asked his way, evidently had not the slightest idea as 
to his destination. I never saw a man, off the water, so completely 
at sea, 

A steep, fearful bit of hill, that every coachman shirks who can; 
the bane of mine host’s life, and a serious detriment to him; which 
the surveyor of roads should report, and, if possible, see improved ; 
but which our strong little horse took valiantly—and soon after we 
were at our journey’s end. Closed shutters and drawn curtains, a 
warm, comfortable room, and a roaring fire changed the aspect of 
affairs and one’s views of life. 

The following Sunday morning I started with the intention of going 
to Minstead Church; but, missing the road, never saw Minstead 
Church that day. ‘Turning presently a little to the left instead of to 
the right, I entered a long road skirted on either side by the forest. 
Nothing could be more beautiful. On either hand you obtained long 
views of the forest trees, their forms rising in all the beauty of shape 
and foliage, the latter bearing the rich tints of autumn. Glades and 
avenues opened up, ending in far-off depths that tempted one to for- 
sake church, and roam about these wilds and solitudes. Yet I kept 
to the straight road which I now began to feel was the wrong one. 
But there was no turning back. Far down at the end might be seen 
something that looked like the commencement of a village: surely a 
church was not far off. 

All the bracken in the wood had turned to gold and brown. The 
wild flowers of spring and summer had long disappeared ; but small 
ferns and bright fungi, white and yellow and scarlet, and the red 
gladiolus grew under the shadow of the fronds. Birds, chirping and 
chattering, were flying from bough to bough, though few in number. 
The stillness was rather remarkable : a ‘‘ Sabbath stillness” that seemed 
to fill the air, and almost made itself felt; until, going onwards, the 
distant sounding of a bell smote upon the ear, announcing that some- 
where at least, and sometime, I should come upon a church. 

Once a squirrel ran across the road, all grace, and beauty, and 
lightness; its bushy tail curled round, its little black, sharp eyes 
taking in the intruder as it ran up a friendly tree. And once I thought 
I heard the note of an owl hoot through the “long-drawn aisles” of 
the wood; but at this time of the day it was probably fancy. None 
of the youths and maidens one might have expected to see wandering 
from neighbouring villages were visible along the road. There was 
not a creature, and certainly not a sign-post (the forest is very deficient 
of the latter) to direct my going. But the distant vista. at the end of 
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the lane had become less and less visionary ; until at length I'came 
out upon an open space, a few cottages, an inn or two, a ‘pond and a 
small green. But the last stroke of eleven had ceased to vibrate on 
the air, no church bell could now be heard, and, what was more, 
no church was visible. 

Knocking at the nearest inn door—being Sunday and church 
time it was barred and bolted—it was opened by a pleasant-look- 
ing woman, who stared in some amazement at the enquiry as to 
whether this could possibly be the village of Minstead. I felt quite 
certain upon the point, but being more than ordinarily stupid in the 
matter of localities, it was safe and satisfactory to make assurance 
doubly sure. 

“ Minstead, sir!” cried the woman. “ And you come from 
Stoneycross! Law bless me! Why, you’ve come miles out of your 
way. You ought to have turned to the right instead of coming down 
the hill. Well, you have had a walk. Though it’s an uncommon 
fine day, to be sure. And I always do say that if you must lose your 
way, better do it on a fine day than a wet one.” 

Here the good woman paused for breath, and making the most of 
the opportunity to get in a word edgeways, I inquired for a church. 

“ Church!” returned the dame. ‘Oh, we’ve a church, sure 
enough. But you'll be awful late, sir...» Anyhow, they'll let you in: 
and if you miss the prayers, why you'll be in time for the preaching. 
You might say the prayers to yourself, like, as you go along the road.” 

Another pause, and I looked about for the said church, but looked 
in vain. The woman saw my perplexity, and again came to the 
rescue. 

* Oh, if you’re peering for the church, sir, you'll peer long enough 
before you find it, leastways unless you're blessed with a crooked 
vision that can see round the corner... You bear to the left, here, and 
keep straight along the. road ; and by-and-by you'll come to the 
church at the top of the hill. It’s a good mile from here.” 

‘*‘ Your churches about the New Forest are for the most part at the 
top of a hill,” I observed. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, laughing ; “I have heard the remark 

efore,. and I believe it’s true. Well, it’s uphill getting along in life, 
and I suppose they thought they’d give us a little of it in getting to 
heaven.” 

Thanking my comely, philosophical, but chattering guide, I went 
on my way rejoicing. Rejoicing in all the surrounding beauties of 
nature : the blue sky, the sunshine, the birds, the lights and shadows 
seen through the forest, forming, for the time being, an ideal exist- 
ence: one of those walks, and mornings, and Sundays the remem- 
brance of which comes across one in the after years with a certam 
sad pleasure lurking in all things long passed. 

It certainly was “a good mile” to thé church. I walked on and 
on, and’still did not come to it; passed through the small village or 
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hamlet, with its usual number of idlers lounging about, hands thrust 
far down in pockets and gait slouching; men—and some of them 
very young ones, too—whose happiness begins when the public-house 
doors are open, and whose lives are often wrecked in those turbid 
waters, 

Then, in the distance, at the top of the hill, as the good woman 
had said, I saw the church: at length reached it. There was no 
difficulty about getting in, as she had observed: the difficulty rather, 
once in, was to remain there. The doors were open, the windows 
wide ; a keen wind swept down through the church with a searching 
and very disagreeable amount of resolution. Nevertheless, people, 
old and young, bore it with equanimity, as if ventilation came next to 
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religion. For my own part, it came first that morning, and absorbed 
much of my thoughts. We were in a perfect whirlwind, which blew 
about the “tangled locks ” of the assemblage with a mild attempt at the 
humorous and the grotesque. To anyone heated with quick walking 
(it was turned half-past eleven, and I had started at the Compton 
Arms at ten) there was some risk in gradually cooling down from 
fever heat to freezing point in the midst of this “ patently” ventilated 
building. 

I was surrounded by village rustics who bore it all with stolid forti- 
tude. The church was small, quaint and primitive, and very uncom- 
fortable—most uncomfortable ; but the preacher was earnest and his 
sermon was good, and he took for his text: “Lo, I see four men 
loose, walking in the midst of the fire, and they have no hurt; and 
the form of the fourth is like the Son of Man.” If everyone took it 
to heart that day, everyone must have been the better for it. Not by 
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eloquence is the heart of man reached, but by the power of earnest- 
ness. 

The service over, there was a walk back to go through. But not 
twice in one day do we cull the same freshness of feeling from one 
and the same cause. - If nothing else is different, the sky will be less 
bright, clouds will have gathered. And in many things we never 
again renew our first glowing impressions. The first press of the 
grape is the sweetest, the first draught of nectar the most satisfying. 
So the glow of early youth bears a charm and a romance no after 
happiness in life—not the full fruition of all our hopes and aspira- 
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tions: they indeed, like the ashes of the Dead Sea fruit, too often 
turn to bitterness in the mouth—can ever possess. 

The romantic stage survives but a short season, and then departs 
for ever. Let those who have it make the most of it; let them take 
their fill and dream their dreams. It can never return again, any 
more than we can live our life a second time. Happy those who have 
gone through the period with some satisfaction to themselves ; how- 
ever bitter the awakening, the after-life will ever be somewhat the 
brighter for it, for, no matter how distant the time, there will still be 
that halo of the past to cast over it a rose-coloured glamour; and 
there will be a self-administered reward in the ability to say: I have 
had my day. 

The most crabbed and disappointed old age is frequently that which 
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has had least pleasure.and happiness in life: as if, seeing existence 
slipping away and drawing to a close, its victims resented the with- 
holding of their share of the phantoms so eagerly pursued: an ignis 
fatuus we call pleasure, which, alas! too often proves but the empty 
bubbles of imagination. 

This, dear reader, really looks like moralising. But if it be so you 
must pardon it, and put it down to the influence of the solitudes of 
the New Forest, through which we are rambling together: solitudes 
that are very real, and seem very persistent. For though I came out 
of the quaint church—refreshed in spirit, I hoped, unpleasantly re- 
freshed in body, I did not doubt—with the small flock that composed 
the congregation : and though I saw-them all before me, straggling 
down the road in groups and couples, as country people most love to 
walk—the wife just half a yard behind ler liege—yet in a very short 
time every one of them had disappeared, and like Job’s messengers, I 
found myself left alone to tell the tale. Perhaps because I had not 
Job’s misfortunes to endure, Job’s comforters did not appear. 

Be this as it may, I gradually repassed all the little points on the 
road ; the splendid trees, the wealth of bracken, the glades and long _ 
vistas, where for great stretches you might see tree after tree raising 
itself in “pillared beauty ;” until, gaining the summit of the hill, 
stretching far down and away, was all the glorious mass, roll upon 
roll, wave on wave, of autumnal colouring. Down to the right stood 
Rufus’s Stone, and beyond. it the little village of Brook, where no doubt 
the impudent magpie was still, hopping about and having it all its own 
way. And straight ahead—most welcome sight of all, perhaps—was 
the swinging sign of the Compton Arms, proclaiming to the world 
those comfortable quarters. Specially welcome just now, in that a 
frugal repast, ordered early in honour of the day, and out of considera- 
tion to the household, was sine: 'N and each moment. might add to 
$ great ruin. 

-But the little handmaiden was. the culprit, and I had it out: with her 
very seriously for inefficiently directing me in the morning. Upon 
which she could only reply that she thought I knew the road. 
Observing that people who knew the road did not as a rule ask—like 
Miss Rosa Dartle—for information, she seemed quite unable to grasp 
the logic of the reasoning, and the argument had to be abandoned. 

After all, no harm had happened ; perhaps some good ; certainly 
the walk had been splendid this perfect autumn morning, with all the 
forest sights and sounds instinct with life; a quietude and solitude 
refreshing and invigorating. But only a few out of the many will 
enter into the meaning of. the last remark, and they not the happiest, 
perhaps, of earth’s mortals, though the most hard-wrought. And if 
the meaning does not reach their comprehension, it cannot touch their 
sympathies. The divine gift of sympathy is first born within us: 
evidently it is not given to all: then it is brought into fruition in the 
furnace of affliction. I doubt if anyone ever possessed sympathy in 
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its full and perfect degree, who had not first suffered in almost equal 
proportion. Even then it is progressive. First the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear. 

One night, darkness fell upon a green world ; as green, at least, as 
autumn tints permitted. The next morning, although the month was 
October, everyone was amazed to find the world white. Through the 
night the silent and unseasonable visitor had fallen thick and fast, and 
was falling still. Winter had come upon us with as much vengeance as 
rapidity. The change was startling, but it was almost difficult to 
decide which was the more beautiful of the two aspects; the long 
waves of green and brown of yesterday, or the broad white carpet of 
to-day. Far as the eye could reach—an immense extent from this 
elevated ridge—stretched a dazzling white world, pure but cold as 
snow. 

It seemed no time for prolonging one’s sojourn in the New Forest. 
I felt inclined to pack up and depart. The old postman—that most 
popular of all public characters—when he arrived with the letters, said 
the snow was so thick upon the trees that branches were breaking in 
all directions with the report of small guns. But presently the snow 
ceased, the leaden sky rolled away, the sun came out with all the 
brightness it wears on such occasions. Improving the opportunity, I 
started for a long ride in company with my good host, without whose 
guidance I should quickly have gone astray in the mazes and thickets 
we proposed to explore. I was again mounted upon the little Pride 
of the Forest, and as he tossed his head, and snapped at the stirrups, 
and reared in the exuberance of his youthful spirits, it was evident 
that he meant to have his own share of fun and enjoyment out of the 
afternoon. The whiteness of the snow was exciting, and there was no 
subduing him. 

We were bound for Mark Ash, almost the finest part of the New 
Forest : though where all is so beautiful comparison seems invidious. 

It would be difficult to describe the wild grandeur of the wood 
after we entered within the bounds of Boldrewood and Mark Ash. 
Groups of trees, certainly larger and finer than any I had yet seen, 
surprised one by their wonderful and often grotesque forms. High 
above our heads, meeting like the Gothic arches of a cathedral, wide 
branches spread and blended together. Often we stood enclosed as 
by walls, in these natural temples, the trees standing out from each 
other in long and lovely aisles for a great distance, the sky but not 
the daylight completely shut out. Every branch was lined with snow ; 
everything was white and dazzling ; the barer branches ran in white 
veins, and clung and clasped each other like things of life. A white 
fretwork was above and around us. Branches, some of them large as 
small trees, lay prone upon the earth, borne down by the weight of 
the snow, and obstructing our path. Even as we stood, wondering 
silently at all this strange beauty, branches cracked and fell to the 
‘earth—as the old postman had said—with the report of small guns, 
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As for the path itself, well for us we were on horseback. Even the 
horses had some difficulty in getting through the oceans of mud and 
slush, that the melting snow was fast reducing to an impassable point. 
We came upon the charcoal burners’ track and the watchman’s hut, 
now half buried in snow; and admired their tact and taste and 
cunning in choosing the loveliest parts of the forest for their opera- 
tions. Like the monks of old, who pitched their habitations in the 
densest but loveliest of solitudes, but where the eternal silence was 
sure to be disturbed by the flowing gurgle of a well-stocked trout 
stream, as a means to an innocent pastime and the plenishing of 
their larders: a crafty way of. killing two birds—and such birds !— 
with one stone. 

Some of the principal trees of the forest-are known by their names: 
such as the Knyghtwood Oak, the King Oak, the Queen Oak, the 
Queen Bower Oak, the Twelve Apostles, and St. Peter’s Oak. Of 
the Twelve Apostles, seven have departed this life ; five only remain. 
The Knyghtwood Oak was a grand and gigantic fellow, lording it 
like a king far over his fellows. We had left the beaten track to get 
to it, and the snow and the bracken and the fallen branches crackled 
under the horses’ feet with a crisp, sharp sound that in itself was 
a keen enjoyment. Falling back into the pathway we entered a long 
plantation of young firs. Here, indeed, for the first time, I was re- 
minded of Norway, and went. back in imagination to its pine-scented 
forests and torrent-swept valleys, its fjelds and its fjords, scenes very 
different from those through which we were now passing. 

Soon after this we emerged from the wood, crossed a bridge 
spanning a stream, and came to the village of Emery Down. Huge 
logs of timber, trees that once had flourished in the forest and con- 
tributed their part to its beauty, were lying stripped of their bark and 
waiting to be transported. It was a picturesque, secluded spot. And 
here, because there were houses and inns at which one might ask to 
be directed, a sign-post lived and flourished with bold effrontery. In 
many other spots, where one’s doubt and difficulties could not be 
satisfied, the sign-post was conspicuous by its absence. 

And so, now keeping to the high road and rewarding the patience 
of our animals in wading through the wood, by good hard gallops, we 
gradually, at the end of about three hours, worked our way round 
again to our starting-point, the Compton Arms. It had been a 
glorious ride, full of the liveliest pleasure, and there are many such in 
the New Forest. I have but slightly touched upon its beauties, 
altogether passed over many a spot and many a place of note I was 
unable to visit on the occasion of that sojourn. But I think I have 
said enough to direct the reader’s attention to this comparatively 
unvisited but most beautiful part of England. 

As in all cases, fair weather, blue skies, and sunshine are necessary 
for the enjoyment and appreciation of the New Forest ; but especially 
so ‘here ; for nothing is more depressing than the influence of trees 
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on wet or gloomy days. The very owls themselves will not then 
come out, but, seated in pairs on their perches, will, if molested, 
simply blink their eyes without stirring, and in their own weird but 
unmistakable language bid you begone from their realm. Then, as 
you politely move away in answer to their wish, they, half relenting, 
will throw after you, with long-drawn sigh and hissing breath, a grim 
but not unfriendly 





‘**Goop NicuT!” 


—PLPLE KER. IE 


A VALENTINE. 


Wakg, O my Love! the early dawn is creeping 
Across the distant hills, with golden gleams. 
How sweet must be the tenour of thy dreams, 

Since thou, this happy morn, canst still be sleeping. 

Beneath thy casement, where the ivy weeping, 
With night-dews heavy, leans her head and sighs, 
Stirred by the airs that kiss thy curtained eyes, 

One faithful heart his lonely watch is keeping. 

Since he impatient waits, O why delay ? 

I would be first this morn my Love to greet. 

The white-robed snowdrops to the opening day 
Proclaim with joy: ‘‘We hear her coming feet.” 

Like music to mine ears thy footfall light : 

The sun has risen, and all the world is bright. 

EL 
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THE CLOCK’S ROMANCE. 


I SHOULD like to make one introductory remark—that I consider 

it a very serious thing to be aclock. It seems to me to bea 
responsible form of being, when I come to think what destiny may 
hang upon a single action of mine. I am the house clock at Martyr 
Hall. 

I hope you will not laugh when I say that I do not know my age. 
It is true, however. What with marking the ages of people about 
me, when they enter the world and when they leave it, and with 
keeping time generally, F have had my hands fully employed ; thus 
my own years have slipped out of my reckoning. That does not 
matter, you will think; and I had better go on with my story, first of 
all striking the hour which is at hand— 

One-r-r-r, two-r-r-r, three-r-r-r, four ! 

I do not know any hour better than four o’clock for the telling of a 
story. At this hour the kitchen is quiet, the work of the morning 
being over, the work of the evening not yet begun: the family are 
probably out of the house, the servants dispersed for gossip. If you 
are in the hall, indeed, as I have been, and not in the kitchen—but 
I must get on, for the tale must be told before I strike five. 

For many years now I have stood in the large, best kitchen of a 
fine old mansion ; a mansion that had belonged for generations to a 
good old family: their name Martyr. It consists now of only 
mother and son, and just now they are both abroad. 

The mistress, always called “my lady,” is older in looks than in 
years ; for she has ill health and an ill temper. A thorough woman 
of society in her day, she had gone through all the rounds of fashion 
and folly. Fretful, imperious, and restless, she could no longer stay 
content in any place; it was thought that something queer must ail 
her, either that she had secret troubles on her mind, or latent 
malady of body not yet developed. Suddenly, without any sort of 
cause, without an instant’s warning, she would give orders to pack up, 
and off she would go on a journey towards some place near the end 
of the earth, as if it were only across the hills. She might return by 
the next week’s steamer, her project cut short, or she might remain 
for a year, just as the whim seized her. Be this as it might, she 
never returned one whit improved in health or disposition; though 
she would come’ laden with curious things of ornament or use, and 
with her old head filled with new-fangled and outlandish foreign 
notions. Peace and harmony reigned in the house when my lady 
was absent; but when she came back to it she brought terror. 

Sir Austin, the master, was my lady’s only child, the son of her 
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second marriage, for she had wedded twice. Everybody liked him. 
There was not a trace of his mother in him, either in looks or disposi- 
tion; he was his father over again; the grand, kindly Sir Anthony, 
who had died too soon. Sir Austin was thirty years of age now, just 
the handsome, grand-looking gentleman that Sir Anthony had been, 
gracious in manner, easy to be approached as a boy, his blue eyes 
genial, his fair waving hair taking a tinge of gold in the sunlight. 

My lady was intensely fond and proud of her son, but in a selfish 
way; and he was not a bit happier in her society, and could not be, 
than anyone else was. ‘The servants said—and if you want to hear 
how servants gossip and whisper and get to know everything, you 
should take up your abode in a kitchen clock-case—that things could 
never be quite straight between my lady and him, so long as he set 
his face against the wife she had imperiously carved out for him. 
This was one Miss Threthasis, who was a niece of her first husband. 
She declared he should marry none other than Alice Threthasis ; he, 
so the servants thought, would rather go wifeless for ever than take her. 
Mrs. Threthasis was an invalid, nearly as peevish and exacting as my 
lady, and would hardly ever be left alone; otherwise her daughter 
would have been at the Hall for ever. Sir Austin was very patient 
and attentive to his mother, never quarrelling with her, taking all her 
complainings quietly, and attending her hither and thither as her 
capricious fancy dictated. 

There were several servants in the house; that you will readily 
understand. The head and chief of them was Betsy, housekeeper 
now, my lady’s own attendant in earlier days. To tradesmen and the 
younger servants she was “Mrs. Betsy,” just as James Storm was 
“Mr. James.” Betsy was older than her lady. She was a woman of 
good intelligence, mild disposition, and shrewd sense. A slim, neat 
figure was hers, and she had a fair face and pleasant but faded blue 
eyes. She wore a stiffly-ruffled cap with a broad ribbon about it sur- 
mounted by a large bow; a stuff dress, usually of dark green, made 
spare in the skirt and huge in the sleeve, a white frilled cape, a white 
apron, and high-heeled shoes. On Sundays her gown was of silk, black, 
and her cap of rich lace. A thick silver chain, on which were sus- 
pended the keys of the house, hung by her side always. 

The head of the men-servants was James Storm: Mr. Storm out of 
doors; James, or Mr. James within. It was a peculiarity of the 
house that the servants were all called by their Christian name. He 
was the steward ; and his duties seemed to lie in seeing people who 
came on business and in keeping the accounts. For years and years 
he had been in the family, even before Sir Anthony’s time, and to 
him and Betsy there belonged a sort of romance. He had the 
sweetest temper I ever knew, was gentle and innocent as a lamb. In 
the evening, when duties were over, he would be Betsy’s shadow. 
He had been in love with her in their youthful days. All the house 
knew it. It was a sort of everlasting courtship; and why they had 
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never married, was not to be guessed at: unless it was that my lady’s 
imperious whims had stepped in to prevent it. To follow in Betsy’s 
footsteps, to live i in the light of her countenance, to sit close beside 
her in the evenifigs, this seemed to be all the ambition and desire of 
Mr. Storm. He was her echo, as well as her shadow; let her say 
what she would, on any subject, he agreed with her, and repeated her 
words in full or in part. The amusing thing was, that he seemed to 
think her still in her youth ; she was to him just as he first saw her, 
a trim, pretty-faced girl, of quick parts and taking manners. “ No, 
child,” ‘‘ yes, child,” he would say to her even now. Perhaps years, in 
his own imagination, had stood still with him, and he was still the smart 
young steward of Sir Anthony, with an elastic tread and a flower in 
his button-hole: though he was indeed ten years at least older than 
Betsy. 

The other servants need not be mentioned. The butler, Miles, was 
staid and elderly ; my lady’s maid, Pheby, had seen nearly fifty years ; 
the cook, Rebecca, took a vast deal upon herself in the way of 
domineering, and in trying to keep the younger servants in subjection. 
Rebecca was the only one of the household who ever ventured to 
contradict my lady; she did not seem to stand in fear of her. 

Things were well-ordered in the house ; that’s certain: I could tell, 
from having been before in an ill-ordered one. This was partly owing 
to my lady’s exacting ways, partly to Betsy’s system of management, 
partly to Rebecca’s activity of body and tongue. During my lady’s 
absences, rules and discipline were relaxed ; but no sooner did the 
post give notice of her return than things were called to order. And 
quickly, too ; for it often happened that the letter arrived one day, 
and my lady and Sir Austin the next. Then would be bustle. Every 
servant was brought up sharply to his and her duty, and made to feel 
they must do it. It was an anxious, not to say solemn time; there 
was no laughing or playing over the work ; the maids could not chase 
each other with brooms, or talk to the gardeners from some upper 
window, flirting a duster coquettishly in their grimy hands. 

Well, to go on. After nearly a year’s respite, my lady and Sir 
Austin having spent a good part of that time in Rome, one of these 
warning letters was brought by the postman to the Hall. It was 
Easter weather ; bright and clear and tolerably warm. ‘The travellers 
would arrive the following day, and Betsy set everybody on to clean 
and scrub. Brown holland coverings were taken off the furniture, 
lace and damask curtains were put up. 

As the girls flitted about, talking over their work, I gathered that 
some excitement was up about Pheby. She and Miles always accom- 
panied my lady and Sir Austin on their travels. Pheby had been ill 
in Rome, of a fever, it was said, but was getting better; now, however, 
she was ill again, and it was doubtful whether she would not have to 
be left behind in Paris. Miles said that much in a few lines to James. 

The grand whirl of commotion subsided towards the close of the 
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following day, and all was in readiness. James put on what gentlemen 
call evening dress, Betsy her black silk and lace cap, the maids their 
best bibs and tuckers. The large carriage, attended by its servants, 
went to the six-mile-off railway station, to await the travellers. 

It was a wild night, dark as pitch: but, as Rebecca irreverently 
remarked, my lady generally did come home when the furies were 
abroad. Betsy reproved her, and held up her hand for silence. The 
wind swept in gusts over the hardened earth; then, gathering its 
strength, went soaring up on mighty wings towards heaven. James 
shivered, as if his clothes were thin for him, and drew a step nearer 
to Betsy. 

“I wish you would listen,” she said to the chattering maids, “I am 
almost sure I hear wheels.” 

“Wheels!” exclaimed James. “Why, so it is,” he added, after a 
pause of silence. ‘The train must have kept it’s time for once.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps it knew it had my lady in it,” said Rebecca, in her hard 
way. 

They trooped into the hall, leaving my kitchen door open, as the 

iage came rolling up the avenue. The great doors were flung 
back, and the light streamed out upon it as it stopped. 

“Fall into line on either side,” said Betsy to the servants; and 
they fell back. 

My lady’s high, sharp voice was heard, heard before there had been 
time to let down the steps. “John, it is astonishing how slow you 
are! you always were so. Am I to stay in the carriage all night ?” 

She came sweeping in; looking neither to the right nor left; an 
imperious woman with a dark and sullen face. And she caught up - 
the skirt of her travelling dress, as if she feared it might touch the 
gowns of the maids. 

“Welcome home, my lady; welcome home, Sir Austin ” spoke 
James in his meek and somewhat quavering voice. ‘And I hope 
your travels have been pleasant to you, my lady,” added Betsy. 
“Welcome home!” 

“There! get out of the way; when do I have pleasant travels?” 
retorted my lady angrily. 

How different was the young master’s greeting—and how handsome 
he looked as he threw back the breast of his overcoat, and lifted his 
hat from his golden hair, and stretched out his hands to shake those 
of the steward and housekeeper. 

“James, I am glad to see you again! Betsy, you look younger 
than ever. And how are you all?” turning his smiling face on the 
line of maids. “I have brought a little present for each of you.” 

“When you have finished detaining Betsy with your nonsense, Sir 
Austin, perhaps you will allow her to show me to my rooms,” cried 
my lady sharply. “And I hope the dinner is ready, for I am very 
hungry.” 

“We are all hungry,” smiled Sir Austin, as though he would, as 
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usual, throw oil on the troubled waters. ‘All three of us. As 
hungry as hunters.” 

Three! Three of them? Why yes, to be sure! That little figure 
cloaked and hooded, stepping in so quietly after my lady, was not 
Pheby. It was a young girl; a stranger. My lady, preceded by 
Betsy carrying two lighted candles in massive silver candlesticks, 
which had stood in readiness, halted on her way to the grand stair- 
case, as she was passing one of the reception rooms, and caught sight 
of its blazing fire. 

*‘ Go in there,” she coldly said, pushing the stranger into the room, 


and not very gently. ‘ You cannot be of any use to me, as you‘are:. 


and do not let me see your face again until you are warm.” 

“Oh, thank you!” returned the young lady in a grateful tone, and 
in the sweetest voice I ever heard. ‘‘How kind you are! I am truly 
very cold.” 

“ Cold!” retorted my lady. ‘I have been made wretched for days 
past by your miserable shivering. It has distracted my nerves abomin- 
ably.” 

“« The climate is so different from ours,” pleaded the girl softly. 
“When I am a little used to it, I shall not feel it so keenly.” 

My lady pointed imperiously to the fire, and swept on to the stair- 
case. The girl knelt down in the blaze and held out two small 
gloved hands to the warmth. Presently Sir Austin went into the 
room; and James also, for his master was talking to him. Sir Austin 
smiled down at the kneeling figure : who looked but a child, though 
she was eighteen. 

‘What ! still in your cloak and hood?” he said, pleasantly. 

She smiled and rose up. “It is such a pretty fire!” answered she— 
“and oh, so welcome! I think I see pictures in it. I never before 
saw so great a fire.” 

“ As a nation we glory in our generous fires,” he answered, smiling. 
“ But to enjoy it fully you ought to throw off your wrappings. Let 
me help you.” 

He unfastened the clasp of the cloak, and untied the white-lined 
hood ; and she stood forth the prettiest creature, James declared aftex- 
wards, that he ever saw, her dress black, with a bit of white at the 
throat. 

Small and slight was she, with a graceful form, and a sweet face 
that nearly took old James’s breath away. The features were lovely ; 
the red lips ever parting to show the small pearly teeth. Pale generally, 
a bright crimson flashed into the cheeks with nearly every word. Her 


eyes were large and dark and soft, and her dark brown hair was beati= 


tiful. A delicate, refined girl altogether, with a gravity beyond her 
years, and a sweet, patient expression of face. 

“ Ours is a cold but not an unkindly climate,” continued Sir Austin. 
“ Of course you will feel it greatly after your own; but in time I hope 
you will learn to like it.” 
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“Oh yes,” she earnestly answered. “It is so kind of Lady Martyr 
to have brought me—I would not be ungrateful to her for the 
world.” 

But she could not help shivering.. ‘ James,” said the master, turn- 
ing to him, “I think this young lady would be the better for a little 
hot wine and water before dinner. Will you get it? It was bitterly 
cold on board the boat and all the way down here in the train: and 
the wind-to-night is keen and wild.” 

He placed a low chair for her before the fire, standing up himself, 
and James soon took in the wine and water, and a biscuit with it. 
Close upon that, my lady’s bell rang sharply for the young lady to go 
up to her. 

She did not come down to dinner, it was said. Sir Austin asked 
where she was, as he gave his arm to his mother, and my lady curtly 
answered that she preferred to stay shivering over her bed-room fire. 
Sir Austin knitted his brow at that, and the servants saw it. 

“Who is she?” questioned Rebecca of Miles, when they were in 
the best kitchen, after the dinner was over. 

* As nice alittle lady as you’d wish to see,” answered Miles, who was 
the most talkative of the men-servants. ‘‘ Her father was some high- 
born Italian ; he spent his patrimony on his country, and died fighting 
for it. His wife was English, high-born, too, and she and the daughter 
were left without fortune. They had to let their old villa to live, and 
took up their abode in a sort of summer-house in the grounds. My 
lady and Sir Austin hired the villa, and that’s how they became 
acquainted with them.” 

“Qh,” said Rebecca. ‘And who is it that the young lady is wear- 
ing black for ?” 

“Her mother. She died a month ago. My lady had got very 
intimate with them, and she promised the mother to take the young 
one as a companion.” 

Rebecca was sitting down by the fender on the iron stool they call 
a “footman.” She stared at Miles. ‘That’s an odd thing for her 
to do; isn’t it?” 

“Well, you see, in talking together, the two old ladies found out 
they were related in some distant way: connected, at any rate; and I 
think .my lady took a fancy to Miss Carlotta at first: Charlotte, you 
know, it spells in English. Yes, a wonderful thing for Aer to do.” 

Rebecca nodded her head. ‘“ Look here, Miles; she comes home 
cantankerous enough at all times, as we have cause to know; but she 
is worse this time than ever. What has put her out?” 

Miles did not answer. 

“Now then, can’t you speak?” cried Rebecca, flying into a con- 
trary mood. ‘Are you going to deny that she came in upon us in 
a way just unbearable, not fit for a Christian ?” 

“‘ She has been so all the way from Paris,” said Miles. “How the 
master bears with her—and he that patient—is beyond me. Pheby 
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thinks something must be amiss with her health; leastways, she 
hinted as much.” 

“ Something amiss with her temper,” corrected Rebecca. 

“To begin with, she had a scene with Pheby in Paris,” went on 
Miles. ‘ Pheby crossed her in some way: and for nothing in the 
world, as she told me, but that she asked my lady to see a French 
doctor. My lady was quite violent. It upset Pheby, and the next 
morning her fever was back again, and she had to be left behind at 
the hotel. Sir Austin would have stayed on there, but my lady in- 
sisted upon travelling all the same. Then he proposed that she should 
engage a maid to attend her on the journey in Pheby’s place. My 
lady refused, saying she should make Miss Donati her maid until 
Pheby was about again. Sir Austin was angry. ‘Surely you cannot 
think of doing anything of the kind, mother!’ said he. ‘I could not 
permit it ; Carlotta is our guest, our more than equal.’ My lady flared 
out at that, and called him names ; and she has been fit to snap all 
. our heads off ever. since.” 

‘She seems a sweet, dear young lady,” interrupted Betsy, who had 
come in while Miles was speaking. “So grateful for any little thing 
done for her! She was crying bitterly over the fire when I went into 
her room after my lady went down to dinner; but she smiled up at 
me in a pretty way, and dried her tears, as if to excuse herself, saying 
she felt strange just at first in a new country, and had but recently lost 
her dear mother. ‘How.good you are to me!’ she said, in her sweet, 
childish voice ; for I had knelt down to rub her poor, chilled limbs. ‘I 
shallfeel happierwhenI getwarm. The lightand heatare blessed things.’” 

“You can’t help liking her,” said Miles. “And my lady has been 
that nasty and snappish with her all the way over that I know 
what I know,” he added, dropping his voice, as though he thought the 
walls might be alive with ears ; “and that is, that the master is in love 
with the pretty girl and means to show it.” 

“Then the fat will be in the fire,” nodded Rebecca. 





My lady had found fault with Miss Donati for feeling chilly on the 
journey, but she caught a cold herself. The next morning she did 
not get up, and Betsy feared she was going to be very ill, Anyway, 
she was very angry: she was not used to be ill with colds. Sir Austin 
wanted to send for the doctor, who lived but a mile from the park 
gates, but my lady forbade it. She hated doctors, she said; most of 
them were nothing but incompetent pretenders, and she should recover 
sooner without old Fall than with him. 

By night she was so ill as to be, Betsy thought, in danger, and Sir 
Austin took it upon himself to act. Thomas drove off in the dog- 
cart, and brought back Dr. Fall. 

- “So far as I can judge, the lungs are inflamed, but she will not let me 
examine her,” he said to the master when he came down from the cham- 
ber. ‘‘ My lady was always addicted to taking her own way, Sir Austin.” 
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Nobody knew that better than Sir Austin. The doctor ordered a 
blister, and told Betsy how and when it was to be put on. My lady 
flung the blister back-in Betsy’s face when it came, and would not 
have it on. 

She continued very ill in bed, very ; owing, said the servants amid | 


themselves, to the want of proper remedies. Sir Austin had got the - 


doctor to send in a sick nurse, and my lady refused to see her. She 
would have only Betsy near her, nobody else. For two weeks even 
Sir Austin was hardly let go into the chamber; at the end of 
that time she got a little better, and would let Miss Donati read to 
her for an hour daily in a book of her own soft Italian tongue, 
which my lady spoke as a native. But she did not get out of bed 
yet. However, danger was over, and the anxiety of the household 
relieved. " 

The beautiful May weather came in; the sun was shining and the 
flowers were blossoming. Miss Donati ran about in the warmth, out 
of doors, light as a bird. Released from the ill-temper of my lady, 
she was happy as a fairy princess. 

“‘T shall like this climate always when it is warm as this,” she said 
one day to Sir Austin, as he met her coming in, and her soft dark 
eyes were sparkling, and her cheeks blushing. His answer was too 
low for me to hear; but his blue eyes smiled back into hers, and he 
drew her little hand within his arm, and led her back to the pleasure 
gardens again. What Miles had said was true: Sir Austin loved her, 
and meant to let the world know it. 

With my lady up, and my lady in bed, things were widely different. 
Sir Austin was master now, in fact, as well as in name. Every word 
of his, every little wish was implicitly obeyed by the servants. They 
would have liked to obey him always had they dared. 

“While I am confined to my room here, Miss Donati will sit in 
your parlour,” my lady had said to the housekeeper the first day she 
was in bed. “Do you hear, Betsy? She is not to use our own rooms 
at all; she is to confine herself to your parlour, and her meals must 
be served there.” 

Betsy heard fast enough ; but Betsy was not allowed to carry out 
the order. Sir Austin interposed his veto. 

“My mother must have spoken without reflection: or else you 
failed to catch her meaning,” he said to Betsy. “Miss Donati is a 
young gentlewoman of high birth ; she must be treated with perfect 
consideration. She will be my especial guest, sit with me until my 
mother shall be with us again: in fact, occupy the place that my sister 
would, if I had one. You have heard, perhaps, that some of my 
mother’s relatives are Miss Donati’s relatives?” | 

“It seems a vast deal more proper, Sir Austin, that the young lady 
should be your companion than mine,” was Betsy’s answer. “But 
what will my lady say if she finds her orders disobeyed ? ” 
“T think, Betsy, that while your lady is ill it will be best not to 
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trouble her with any kind of contradiction. You can let her suppose 
that her orders are carried out.” 

So there was a pretty plot! My lady in bed, not allowed to hear 
secrets, Sir Austin master and taking his own will. ‘ When the cat’s 
away, the mice will play,” said Rebecca, looking as if she would like 
to dance. 

I suppose you don’t forget that I am the clock ; and that all clocks 
require to be wound up. I was wound up always by James Storm. 
Every other Monday at mid-day, as regularly as every other Monday 
came round, he brought forward the low chair and stood on it to wind 
me. And onthis Monday that I now tell of, which was ten or eleven 
days after the coming home of my lady, he was about to step on the 
wooden chair, when the kitchen door opened and Betsy stole in from 
my lady’s room, looking horribly frightened and as white as a ghost. 

“What is the matter?” asked James as she staggered to the red- 
cushioned arm-chair. 

“Oh, James! Oh, James!” she gasped. ‘‘I—I—” and then she 
went into a fit of hysterics, sobbing one minute and laughing the next. 

“ No—no, don’t call anybody,” she managed to jerk out as he was 
turning away for assistance. ‘‘I shall be better presently. I have 
had a shock, James ; a dreadful fright—and I dare not tell of it.” 

‘But you can tell it to me, Betsy.” 

“No, not even you. I dare not. Oh!” she shuddered, “ what 
an awful thing, what an awful thing.” 

There was a cupboard in the best kitchen corner, in which Rebecca 
kept some cherry brandy. James got a bottle of it down and poured 
a spoonful or two into a wine-glass. As Betsy sipped it she became 
a little easier, only crying quietly. 

“T cannot explain anything, James; I can’t indeed. I—I’ve got 
to‘know of a most dreadful secret, a fata/ secret, and—oh dear, I 
think it will kill me!” she broke off. ‘“ How shall I live on, and 
keep it?” | 

“A fatal secret!” repeated James. ‘Does it concern Sir Austin?” 

“Tt concerns us all,” she answered, trembling and shaking. ‘Oh, 
what are we todo! What are we to do!” 

“But why can’t you tell me? We are both grey-haired now, 
. Betsy, you and I, and we have been tender friends and companions 
- ever since our locks were bright and our steps elastic; and I ask 
you: why ?” 

“ J dare not,” she said impressively ; “my lady would kill me if I 
told. Besides, she has sworn me to secrecy.” 











James was beginning to tremble too. ‘Does Sir Austin 24 

“Hush !” cried Betsy, as a clatter was heard outside ; “some one 
is coming in. You must forget that I have mentioned this, James.” 

“Why, what’s the matter now?” exclaimed Rebecca, stalking in 
upon them in her pattens, for she was helping the scullery-maid to 
clean. ‘Betsy whiter than her apron, and my cherry brandy got at 
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“Mrs. Betsy was feeling a bit faint,” said James; “I reached 
down the cherry brandy for her.” 

“ Faint! and no wonder,” cried Rebecca; “stewed up, as she is, 
all day and night in my lady’s sick room! I should strike; I know 
that.” 

Betsy rose and left the kitchen, her steps halting. Rebecca put up 
the cherry brandy, and James got on the chair and wound me up 
with shaking fingers. I wondered what ill it was that was coming 
upon the house. 

A day or two after this, when the window near me stood open to 
the warm sunshine, I happened to strike the hour—eleven—just as 
Sir Austin and the young lady passed. She turned her head quickly 
and looked in. 

“‘ What a fine sound that clock has in striking, so deep and melo- 
dious,” she exclaimed in her pretty accent that seemed to be softer 
than ours, as if a touch of her own sweet Italian tongue mingled 
with it. 

“Tt is a fine old clock altogether,” observed Sir Austin. ‘Come 
in and look at it, Carlotta.” 

She came in through the side door with him, and stood in front of 
me; the kitchen being empty just then. What a lovely face it was, 
raised to mine. 

“Tt is too handsome to be here,” she said. ‘I declare the case is 
of carved ebony. It ought to be in the hall, Sir Austin.” 

“Tt shall be sometime,” returned the master, looking down at her 
with the love shining in his dark blue eyes. ‘It, and all things else, 
shall be placed wheresoever you like best, Carina.” 

As they turned away, a great tide of crimson flushed her cheeks. 
Ah! it was easy to be seen how the wind blew. And my lady, up 
in her bedroom, suspected not the treason that was abroad. 

June was coming in.before she quitted it, to stir the house with her 
sharp commands. Her bell would ring ten times at once, the maids 
flying all ways to answer it. Up and down, here and there and 
everywhere, went she, in her pink cashmere-dressing-gown, a fantastic 
French cap upon her head that made her Jook all the uglier. 

The day that my lady took up her place again in the drawing-room 
after her long illness—in a trailing velvet dress and the rings glitter- 
ing on her fingers—Sir Austin left the Hall. News had come that 
something was amiss with my lady’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Threthasis ; 
they did not know whether it was illness or trouble; and my lady 
ordered Sir Austin off to. Cornwall. 

“Ts'it necessary that .I should go, think you, mother ?” he asked 
in Betsy’s hearing, who. was busy about her mistress. “I cannot see 
what trouble she can have: and if it be sickness, I can do no good 
in a sick-room.” My lady answered that it was necessary, and he 
must lose:no time in starting. So he went off in the dog-cart to the 
station. 
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That same evening Pheby came home. She was thin and pale, and 
her hair was cut short. She and Betsy began at once to hold con- 
ferences together in whispered tones and with grave faces. It struck 
me that Betsy was disclosing to her what she had not dared disclose 
to James—the fatal secret. 

Two days later the postman brought two letters to the house: one 
for my lady, one for Miss Donati, and both of them from Sir Austin. 
What my lady’s contained she and he only knew, but when she read 
it she was like a mad woman. 

“‘Never,” she screamed out, with a vehemence that made Pheby 
start, “never! I would see her die first.” 

She rushed down stairs after reading the letter, to the breakfast- 
room, where Miss Donati waited. What happened none of the ser- 
vants could say; there was a commotion inside, my lady raving, 
stamping, and storming; and then the poor young girl, looking 
frightened to death, came running forth all in a tremble, with a wound 
in her cheek. 

“She has struck her with her heavy hand, and at times it’s as sharp 
as a dagger,” whispered Pheby to the housekeeper. 

What an uncomfortable day it was! My lady in her raging mood, 
the poor young foreigner hiding her cheek and her tears in her cham- 
ber, locked in by my lady’s orders, and the servants pretty nearly in 
tebellion. My lady was on the eve of madness, they said to one 
another ; she would strike a deadly blow next, and it might be to one 
-of them. 

That night there was a mysterious departure from the house. The 


closed carriage came quietly to the house at ten o’clock, and two 


veiled women stole down the stairs, and were driven quietly off in it: 


“it was my lady’s maid with a prisoner in charge, Miss Donati. 


For some of the servants that night there was no bed. But not on 


-account of the departure. For several days James Storm had been 
ailing, and this night he died. 


After the whispering amid the servants had passed away, conse- 


-~quent on the departure of the carriage, James came into the kitchen, 


and drew the old arm-chair right before the blazing fire, as though 
the fire in his own sitting-room did not give out enough warmth ; 


-and certainly the kitchen fire; summer and winter, blazed away with 
-a roaring heat. His face looked whiter than Rebecca’s jelly-bag. 


Betsy, coming in, noticed it 

“Do you feel worse to-night, James?” she said. 

“T think I am going,” he whispered. 

“Oh, don’t say it!” she cried, after a startled pause. “Oh, my 
dear old friend, is there anything I can do for you?” 

The change seemed to be coming fast. Betsy held his hand. She 
would have sent one of the men for the doctor, but he stopped her. 

“ Nobody can do anything for me in this world,” he said. “The 


‘Lord above knows what is best, and He has called me.” 
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She was crying silently. “Oh, James, I fear I have been often 
impatient with you,” she said; “but I meant well, I did indeed. 
Can’t I do anything for you before we part?” 

“T think not,” he answered, his speech getting more feeble. “I 
would have been glad to be put at rest about that dark secret, for 
it has troubled my mind much; Sir Austin was always dear to me. 
But it does not signify now: the uneasiness has passed away.” 

She bent close to his ear, and whispered. It aroused the fleeting 
spirit ; he sat up in his chair. “What?” he cried. 

“Yes, it’s that,” said Betsy. 

“The Lord be merciful to her!” he aspirated, clasping his hands 
in supplication. 

Betsy bent forward as his head fell back again; she kissed his 
withered lips. 

“Perhaps it might have been happier for you had we married, 
James. We have been happy as it is, always being together, always 
pleasant one with the other ; but—perhaps—your life might have been 
a more contented one had we married. Dear James!” 

Once more she kissed him. It was all she could do now: and it 
satisfied him. A smile passed over the pale old face, beautifying it 
strangely: and, still holding Betsy’s hand, James Storm’s eyes quietly 
closed as he entered into that better place where there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage; where it will be face to face and 
heart to heart, without the dimming, mystifying veil between. 

The next evening saw the return of Sir Austin; and he held a 
private conference with his mother before he slept. It was as stormy 
a one as she could make it. His voice was heard, low, firm, uncom- 
promising ; hers full of a raging tempest that melted at last into sobs. 

“You have learnt to love her!” shrieked my lady. ‘‘ How dared 
you?” 

“IT don’t think there was much ‘learning’ in it, mother,” he 
answered. ‘I have loved her from the first hour I saw her; I shall 
love her always.” 

“You shall never marry her.” 

“I beg your pardon. I have obeyed you in all essential things, 
mother; I wish to obey you still; but I must choose my wife 
myself.” : 

“ Alice shall be your wife, and no other.” 

“T told you, but that you were too angry to hear me, that Alice is 
to marry a Cornish man, as her father was. You may put her out of 
your thoughts so far as I am concerned. Her mother is angry, but 
she is resolved. I should never have married Alice under any cir 
cumstances, and I am sorry you have been so unwilling to believe it.” 

“She has three hundred thousand pounds.” 

“Yes, those Cornish miners know how to bag the gold. Carlotta 
has nothing, I perceive you are going to say, mother; and it is true, 
but I have quite enough for her and for me.” 
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Not until the next morning did he find out that Miss Donati was 
missing. How he would have acted, or what he would have done, 
was not known, for the house was in too much commotion with other 
matters. He first learnt then that James Storm, the true and faithful 
steward of his father and himself, the meek and gentle man, was gone. 
He learnt also that the house contained a secret-—that which Betsy 
had called a fatal one; which she had whispered into the ear of 
James when he was dying. 

The angry passions of my lady, acting upon her previous bodily 
weakness, had brought on illness; Betsy called it an “attack.” 
She lay insensible on her bed; Dr. Fall was sent for; and then the 
secret was discovered and had to be declared. ‘Truly it was fatal in 
its nature. 

My lady was suffering from a dreadful malady which she had been 
concealing. Its ravages were eating away her heart-strings. She had 
made no sign, preferring to suffer in silence. Betsy had discovered 
it accidentally :* Pheby had known of it for months, and had angered 
her lady in Paris by begging her to see a doctor. A very, very little 
span of life, at most but a week or two, could remain to her now. 
So there was a fine household for Sir Austin to wake up to this 
morning: his valued old servant dead, his mother dying. 

With the discovery acting on her mind, and this new attack upon 
her body, and the certainty of the speedy death that was staring her 
in the face, my lady changed. ‘The haughty, self-willed, passionate 
woman became silent and subdued. 

“It’s mostly the case with them wicked ones,” affirmed Rebecca. 
“‘ But for their Conscience stepping in to prick ’em towards the end, 
they’d die in their evil. The Lord sends His chastening to these black 
sheep to save ’em.” 

She let Sir Austin know where Miss Donati was, and let him tele- 
graph to Pheby to bring her back. It was evening when they arrived. 
The poor, pale, pretty child crept in shrinking and trembling, her hand 
covering her cheek. A shudder caught Sir Austin’s strong frame as 
he drew away the unwilling hand and saw the bruise. 

“Oh, my darling!” he cried out, “how-can I make it up to 
you?” 

“Why have you sent for me back again?” she shivered. “TI dare 
not stay here.” 

“Ves,” he fondly whispered, kissing the tears away, “ you will stay 
here for ever—so long as time, with us, shall last.” 

Well, she was changed—that imperious lady of ours. Far from 
opposing their marriage now, she urged it on; went into a fever of 
impatience lest it should not take place soon enough. That is, lest 
she should not live to see it. A special licence was procured; and 
the clergyman of the parish came to the Hall, and married them by 
my lady’s bedside. : 

“I could not leave her here unprotected after my death,” she said 
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to the priest, as if in apology. “Her mother was my friend and 
relative.” 


Hot weather is abroad still, though partridge shooting begins to- 
morrow. My lady has_been in the churchyard two months now, 
under a white marble tombstone that sets forth her virtues, and the 
maids wear black bows in their caps. Betsy has another to mourn 
for besides my lady, and sadness sits in her faded eyes. 

Commotion is setting in again, supervening upon the quiet of the 
last few weeks. Brooms and mops and dusters, and women’s tongues, 
are nearly as busy as they were in my lady’s time, for some visitors 
come to the house to-night for a week or two—my young Lady 
Martyr’s relatives, Lord and Lady Etcherley, distantly related also to 
Sir Austin. 

As to myself—well, they have not moved me into the hall, as my 
young lady once suggested. The servants said I had been with them 
so long that they should be “lost” without me, I was like an old 
friend to them: and as my young lady listens to all their wishes, and 
is as solicitous to give happiness as my lady was to give torment, I 
am to stay in the old place, the hall-kitchen. Sir Austin 

There! I have given warning to strike. Time for only a few more 
words remains to me. ‘To say that, puts me somewhat in mind of 
death : when 4e gives warning, time is all but over. 

And here come Sir Austin and my young lady into the private 
garden before my open window. How girlish she looks, in her thin 
black summer dress, and the happy bloom upon her bright face. They 
are going to run a race down the broad walk. Sir Austin gives her 
half the distance and wins by a length, in a burst of merry laughter: 
his legs are long and active. 

“You have lost, Carina,” he says, “and you must pay forfeit ;” 
and, with that, he turns her face upwards. She pretends to hide. it 
from him; to be coy; but the master is the stronger, and he brings it 
close to his own, and takes the kiss from her ruby lips. She 
I am going to strike! Alas, alas! 
One-rrr, two-rrr, three-rrr, four-rrr, five ! 
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WHAT HAPPENED. 


A PRETTY white cottage standing back from the road within its 
large plot of garden, wherein cluster beds of sweet-scented, 
homely flowers, woodbine and clematis creeping about the porch. The 

window of the little square parlour opening to the ground ; seated in 

the window, darning a man’s cotton sock, a young girl with a pleasant 
face, smooth brown hair, and dark grey eyes; and over all, shining 

and sparkling, the golden rays of the hot summer sun. It was a 

fair, peaceful picture. 

Rather too peaceful in its monotony for Katie Denison. She had 
been George Denison’s wife nearly four months, and she found the 
home life in the cottage just a wee bit lonely, especially to-day. For 
the little maid-servant, Jane, had been sent for to the next village 
at daybreak, her mother being taken suddenly ill, and was not to be 
back before night. George’s own occupation,lay in the town, 
Redland, a mile away. Sometimes he got home to mid-day dinner, 
sometimes not ; and though he ought to have been home every 
evening at six, it happened as often as not that he was kept an hour 
or two after it. A hard-worked clerk was he, not too well paid; but 
they were both young and healthy and buoyant, content to work on 
patiently and cheerfully for the days when money might be more 
plentiful. On this day George had not come in to dinner, and Katie, 
maid as well as mistress for the time being, had taken her own in 
solitude, cleared things away, done Jane’s work generally, and then 
sat down to her sock-mending. The bees hummed lazily in the outer 
air, the clock on the mantel-piece ticked on drowsily, and the after- 
noon was passing. 

“Oh dear, how lonely it all is !” groaned Katie, quite overpowered 
by the monotony around. ‘Who would have thought that Jane’s 
absence could make such a difference? It must be the consciousness 
of being alone that’s telling upon me: Jane, shut up in her kitchen, 
is no more of a companion to me other days than she is to-day over 
at Bestley. I do wish something would happen !” 

“* All days. here are lonely enough, for that matter,” went on Katie, 
after a pause, “so different from home, with the eight of us in it. It 
is only the same routine over and over again: the housework to be 
seen to, and the bread to make, and the meals to get, and then the 
sitting down in the afternoon to mend or make, or knit or net. Of 
course it is not George’s fault; he would be with me always if he 
could: but it is a shame of that wretched office not to let him come 
home to dinner!” And here Katie paused to thread her needle, and 
the clock struck the half-hour. 

“ Only half-past four! An hour and a half yet to teatime! If I 
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had but only a little bit of sociable life!—many others have. Is it 
always the same for young wives, I wonder?—but I don’t feel quite 
like this when Jane is in the house. She is a silly thing, though 
well-meaning, but she is company. I wish we could go travelling, 
I and George! I wish some nice neighbours lived at the end of the 
garden! I wish a carriage would come along now, and break down 
opposite the gate, and somebody be hurt and have to come in 
and. rest awhile. No chance of that, however, in this lonely, cross- 
cut way I wish it was the high road! If only a beggar woman 
came along, it would be something ! ” 

And Mistress Kate Denison looked up to groan. 

“IT wish someone would leave us a fortune, or write me a long 
letter, or send me a present, or anything! I’d not care what, if only 
something would happen. If a misfortune came, it would be some- 
thing. I wish it would!” 

It was a reckless wish. The clock heard it and ticked more 
solemnly than ever; the roses waving by the open window heard it, 
and breathed forth their sweet fragrance. The roses might have had 
a tale to tell, could she have understood them. 

**T am tired of the sunshine, there’s so much of it,” decided Katie. 
“‘T am tired of the flowers, and the shrubs, and the hedge that hides 
the road, and of the green gate. George fancies this home is per- 
fection ; because he was always in it, he forgets its loneliness. I do 
wish something would happen, good or bad—yes, ad.” 

There was a curious hush all through the little parlour; to Katie 
it never seemed so still before. Even the beating of the clock had an 
ominous sound. What a wish it was—‘‘something good or dad/” 
Did Katie forget the great exciting things that might happen at any 
minute if Providence did not hold them back? In what a brief 
second the ground opens and an earthquake devastates the land ; in 
a breath the destroying hurricane comes, or the storm at sea, and 
sweeps homes and ships and lives away. The clouds may gather 
silently and the lightning fall and pierce the heart of one near and 
dear to us. Strange and unforeseen calamities may indeed overtake 
us unwarily, and make even death seem desirable. 

Katie did not take back her wish, for she gave no thought to these 
dark things. She rolled up her husband’s socks, and went to stand at 
the open window, regarding the pleasant garden discontentedly. Her 
dress was a fresh, bright gingham, with pink dots upon it, over which 
she wore a black silk apron with pockets and tassels. 

“T have a great mind to move that rose bush!” she cried presently, 
after glancing about the garden. “I have been going to do it for 
ever so long—why not do it now? I suppose it will bear trans- 
planting, and grow here as well as there? Any way, I'll risk it— 
and it will serve to pass away this most dreary afternoon.” 

Katie put on her garden hat, for the sun was burning and blazing, 
and got the spade and hoe. A lovely moss rose tree, covered with 
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the sweetest buds and blossoms, bloomed in an obscure corner of the 
garden ; she wished it to be before the window instead. 

She went to the corner and began her work. At last, with a 
great pull, up came the bush, and Katie stood to take breath, flushed 


_ and triumphant. 


“T wonder if the rose tree has been wishing something to happen 
to it?” she thought, laughing. “It is going to be placed where it can 
see the world now; I’m sure it could not see it there.” 

Pausing thus and thinking what a great hole the taking it up had 
made, Katie’s eyes caught sight of something that seemed to shine. 
She thought it must be her silver thimble dropped out of her apron 
pocket, and stooped to pick it up. But it was not her thimble ; it 
was something that resisted her grasp. 

Clearing away the earth from around it, she found at length that it 
was a box with brass-bound corners: a mahogany box, or desk, that 
had been buried there. With the help of the spade, and with some 
trouble, Katie got it out of the ground. It was neither very large nor 
very heavy, and she carried it into the house and placed it on the 
table, interposing a newspaper to save the green cloth from the mould. 

‘What can it possibly be ?. who can have put it there? and what 
can be in it?” she wondered in excitement. “If I had but a key to 
fit the lock !” 

But, upon regarding the lock attentively, she saw that it was a very 
simple one, and that the fastenings could easily be pushed back with 
a pen-knife. Another minute, and the desk lay open before her. 

Some silver tea-spoons wrapped in wash-leather first met her sight ; 
they were antique and massive, and discoloured. Eleven of them, 
and a pair of sugar-tongs, and a caddy spoon: all marked “A. D.” 

Recollection flashed through Katie. She had heard the story more 
than once from George. Some years before, his Aunt Ann, his 
father’s sister, who lived at the cottage here with the family, took a 
sudden panic. She was left in the house alone, her brother with his 
wife and son being away on a week’s visit, when there arose a rumour 
of sundry burglaries in the neighbourhood, in one or two cases ac- 
companied by violence. Miss Denison, very much frightened, wrote 
word of this to her brother, entreating him to return, and adding that 
she had meanwhile hidden her property in a safe place. That same 
night the cottage was broken into, and Ann Denison was so terrified 
that she had a seizure. Already in failing health, she never rallied 
from it; though she lived for a time, she did not recover proper 
speech or proper conscidusness ; hér mind was gone. She died; and 
when her will was opened it was found that she had left what property 
she possessed to her nephew, George, unconditionally. 

But no property was to be found. It was supposed that she had, 
or ought to have had, over two hundred pounds, which she had 
always kept in the house with her, being afraid of banks and all other 
sécurities. It had disappeared, together with her silver spoons—on 
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which she set much store—her desk, and some personal ornaments. 
Either she had too effectually hidden it, or else the robbers had run 
away with it. Gradually the family came to the conclusion that the 
latter must have been the case. 

But as Katie Denison opened her eyes on this wonderful treasure 
disinterred from the earth, she saw what it was: the lost desk and 
property. “The Aunt Ann must have dug a hole, and put in the desk 
and planted a rose tree over it !” said Katie to herself, her nimble fingers 
busy. ‘Eleven spoons—I remember George said one of them had 
been lost or stolen years before ; and how beautiful they are !” 

After the spoons, wrapped in more leather, two brooches came to 
light, and two pairs of ear-rings to match, the one set real pearls and 
amethysts, the other, garnets set in gold. Beside them lay a beauti- 
ful necklace of pink.coral. And the greatest treasure of all was in a 
drawer to itself: a packet of bank notes, securely folded in a water- 
proof case that kept them from the air. 

Katie Denison, after some hesitation, timidly ventured to count 
them : twenty-four notes of ten pounds each, making two hundred 
and forty pounds. 

Her breath came and went unevenly as she gazed at them—lying 
on the table beside the spread out jewels. Oh, what a boon it was! 
No more pinching for herself and George, no more looking at every 
sixpence before they dared spend it, no more almost fifty per cent. 
interest to be paid on the hundred pounds borrowed by George’s 
father, and which had kept them, the young beginners, down. The 
debt itself could be paid off now. Katie lifted her hands and her 
heart on high in thankfulness. But she was interrupted. 

“Good day, my lady! Good day!” 

Mrs. Denison started as though she had been shot. Turning to the 
window, whence the salutation came, she saw a dark, wiry man, with 
long black hair and keen eyes, standing there, a box strapped upon 
his back. He was evidently a travelling pedlar. Whipping off her 
black silk apron, she flung it over the notes and the glistening orna- 
ments, and shut down the lid of the desk, but leaving it exposed to 
view. 

The pedlar coolly stepped inside the room, unstrapped his pack, 
and began to open it. He did not glance at all towards the table, 
and Katie hoped he had not seen what was on it. Pedlars were not 
uncommon visitors in the rural districts, and she had never known 
them otherwise than well-behaved and honest. Still, the shining jewels 
might be a temptation. 

“The sun’s very hot to-day, my lady,” he remarked, sociably but 
quite respectfully, ‘and we travellers get full sane a of it, especially 
with a load like this to toil under.” 

“Yes, it is very hot indeed,” civilly replied Katie. 

The pack was thrown open at last, displaying all kinds of things : 
buttons, sewing silk, ribbons, handkerchiefs, imitation lace neck 
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collars, cheap jewellery, scent bottles, and many other articles calculated 
to take the eye of inexperienced country girls and women. 

“ What will you buy, lady?” 

“I do not want anything, thank you, to-day,” said Katie, politely, 
not daring to be otherwise. 

“‘ Nay, but I am sure a pretty young lady like you must need some- 
thing. Look at these gloves—real French kid, and only fourteen- 
pence a pair. Dirt cheap, my lady; you’d pay three-and-sixpence at 
the town drapers’.” 

** Not to-day, thank you. I have no money to spend. We are 
only poor people.” 

The pedlar glanced at the pretty room, as much as to say that it 
seemed to be a contradiction to the last assertion. However, he only 
went on to laud his wares. “These breastknots, my lady, and the 
hair bows? see this sapphire—blue set, blue as a fair lady’s eyes. 
Won’t it tempt you?” 

“No; nothing at all to-day,” repeated Katie, shaking her head. 

“* Any jewellery, lady? See, I have in this side case a few choice , 
rings, bracelets, and brooches. Look at these yellow topaz ear pen- 
dants ! don’t they sparkle again in the sunlight ? Only look, my lady.” 

Katie advanced a step or two from the table, before which she had 
been standing as if to guard it, and did look. Such pretty ear-rings 
they were, long shining pendants, flashing in the pedlar’s brown fingers ; 
as pretty as those underneath her apron. But she wanted them not. 
The rings were lovely: being a daughter of Eve, she would have liked 
some of them. 

“Thank you, I cannot buy,” said she, slowly. ‘I have very little 
money in my purse to-day ; none to spend on pretty things.” 

The pedlar turned over his goods with undiminished cordiality. 
“T do not charge for showing my things, and ladies like to look at 
them, although they may not want to buy. Look at these little bottles 
of perfume; cologne water, lavender, violet. And only sixpence 
each.” 

The bottles were extremely pretty, and Katie loved perfumes. 
Perhaps she might spare a sixpence for one of them. As she caught 
one up, the pedlar took the og stopper out of another, poured some 
drops of its contents on Katfe’s handkerchief, which lay on an easy 
chair close by, and held it to her face. 

“ Jessamine, my lady. Do you like it?” 

“Oh, it is delicious,” cried Katie, sniffing at it. ‘Only sixpence 
each, you say; I think I must have this.” 

The pedlar laughed pleasantly, and tossed back his long black hair 
from his tawny face. “I thought you’d be tempted by the scents, 
lady. Why, the beautiful little bottles are alone worth the money. 
Better take a pair of them: this is rose.” 

“ Nothing more, to-day,” she answered decisively, giving him the 
sixpence. And the pedlar made acomical feint of yielding in despair. 
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Familiar though he seemed to be, his manner had not lost one atom 
of its respect. 

“Then I conclude I may strap up my pack again,” he said, begin- 
ning to put the things straight in it. “If you would but be tempted to 
a knot of ribbons, or a pair of these delicate gloves! Stay, though; 
here’s a rare perfume—my lady has a love for perfumes, I see !” 

“Indeed I have,” said Katie, who had never ceased to smell at her 
jessamine. “But I cannot buy any more.” 

“J don’t ask you to buy this,” he answered, producing a larger 
bottle of curiously-carved glass, which appeared to be filled with a 
colourless liquid. ‘This is a very rare and costly perfume, that I 
never offer for sale save to customers whose purses are as deep as 
their wishes. Has my lady ever heard of the attar of roses from India, 
worth a guinea a drop?” 

Katie opened her eyes in surprise. “A guinea a drop! And is 
this attar of roses ?” 

“No, this is not; but it is a perfume as costly. Smell it, my lady ; 
take a good deep breath over it. You've not often smelt this.” 

He held the bottle under her nose; and she, preparing for a 
pleasurable sensation, inhaled a long breath of it. Why, what a 
strange, sweet, penetrating odour it had! But not exactly an agree- 
able one, Katie thought ; more of a sickening odour, it was so sweet. 

“T don’t know whether I like it or not,” she said, doubtingly. 

“That’s because you have not tried it sufficiently,” said he. ‘You 
must smell at it for a minute or two; you'll like it then.” So Katie 
took another good sniff, and then another. 

And then she began to experience a queer, faint sensation. How 
strange things were looking around her! Was this curious perfume 
too strong for her?—had it gone to her head? She felt confused 
and dizzy, and did not seem to see anything clearly save the pedlar’s 
great black eyes, fixed so keenly upon hers. He gently put her into 
the arm chair, towards which she began to stagger. 

“Tt is a beautiful scent,” he said, the words sounding in her ear 
like a faint murmur, “ but it has been a little strong for your nerves, 
lady ; you must take some more of it to revive you.” And he poured 
some of it on her handkerchief and held it to her face; and Katie 
Denison fell back in the large chair and lost her senses. She had 
been wishing something would happen, bad or good, and it had 
happened, with a vengeance. 

When she came to herself, the sun had gone off the window, which 
was open as before, the hands of the clock were approaching six; her 
handkerchief, all crumpled together, lay on the carpet, and a neigh- 
bour, who lived at a farm half a mile off, was standing over her. 

“Where am I?” exclaimed Katie, in confused bewilderment. 
“What is the matter?” 

“That is what I want to know—what the matter is,” replied Miss 
Lake, a capable young woman with a merry tongue. “I came down 
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to take tea with you this evening, sans ceremonie, for I know you 
are always glad to see me; and I walk in here at your open glass 
doors, and find you asleep, as I thought at first. But I could not 
wake you, Mrs. Denison.” 

Katie’s head was aching terribly ; she put her hand up to her brow. 
What was it all?—what had ailed her?—why was she feeling so 
strange? Miss Lake gently pushed back her hair and began to fan 
her hot face. Recollection gradually returned to her. Where was 
the pedlar?—was he gone? And where—Katie started up with a 
cry, and snatched her apron off the table. 

Nothing was under it. No silver spoons were there; no jewels; 
no bank notes. Even the desk was gone. Every individual thing 
had been swept as clean away as if it had never had place in the 
room. 

“The pedlar, the wicked pedlar!” shrieked out Katie. ‘He has 
taken it all.” 

Mary Lake thought her friend’s head was wandering: that the 
intense heat had affected it. ‘Stay you quietly in the chair,” she 
said, pushing her back into it with gentle force; “you shall have a 
cup of tea directly. I'll go and help Jane to make it.” 

“‘ Mary !—wait !—Mary!” sobbed Katie, putting out her hands. 
“Oh, wait !—listen! Jane is not here to day, and there’s nobody 
to get anything. And that dreadful man has gone off with the 
money and the silver. It was two hundred and forty pounds.” 

“Tl get the tea then myself, and have it in a jiffey,” cheerfully 
answered Miss Lake, quite ignoring the other information. “You 
only sit still where you are.” 

Bewildered yet, Katie sat still; she was not quite herself at present. 
In a short while George Denison came in, whistling gleefully and much 
wanting his tea. But he found no tea-tray on the table; only Katie 
in the chair, sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“Halloo! Why, Katie, what’s amiss?” 

She stretched out her arms to him, and laid her wet face upon his 
shoulder while she told him her tale. Miss Lake came in with the 
tea-things at the time and a pot full of tea, all made and ready, and a 
supply of home-made bread and butter. She gave a side nod to 
George .and a significant look, as much as to say, “Her mind is 
wandering.” He took quite the same view of it. 

“ But, indeed, it is true,” sobbed the young wife, when she detected 
their disbelief. ‘I only wanted to transplant the rose tree—George 
knows I have intended to do it—and I found the desk buried under 
it. Look at the mould here upon the newspaper, if you won’t 
believe me. And I got it open, and it had Aunt Ann’s spoons and 
jewels in it, and two hundred and forty pounds in bank notes. Go 
out, else, and look at the rose tree.” 

The poor rose tree was lying on the ground outside, sure enough, 
and by its side was a huge hole. ‘There must be something in it, 
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after all,” said George. “It may really be Aunt Ann’s lost desk. 
A pedlar! I wonder which way the fellow is gone?” 

“Stay!” cried Mary Lake, as he was turning swiftly to the garden 
gate. ‘I met a man looking like a pedlar as I came here; he had a 
box on his back, and carried something under his coat; he was on 
the path by the elm coppice, as if making for Bestley. A moment 
more, Mr. Denison,” detaining yet his impatient steps. “Call at the 
farm; I know the horses are in; get one saddled at once, and you 
will overtake him.” 

George Denison took the horse ; young Farmer Lake took another ; 
and they rode away at full speed. Half way to Bestley, in a lonely 
part of the road, they came upon the gentleman with the pack. 
Divining the errand of the horsemen, the pedlar dropped the desk he 
had stolen, ran towards Bestley Wood as fast as his pack would let 
him, and disappeared within it. George Denison recognised his 
aunt’s desk, undid the strap which had been put round it, saw that 
the contents were safe, including the money, and stopped pursuit. 

“And you never rode after him! You never took him!” cried 
Mary Lake, breathlessly, when he got back. To which Mr. Denison 
shook his head. 

“You let the fellow escape ?” 

“Why, yes, I did, Miss Mary,” was the reply. “ It was an almost 
irresistible temptation, you see, that to which he had been exposed. 
Only fancy what it must be to a man of his calibre—to come unsus- 
piciously in at the garden gate here, and see a lot of money and 
jewels set forth on the table, with nobody, so to say, to guard them. 
I daresay it will have taught him a lesson. And I hope it has taught 
my wife one,” turning to her with a nod, “not to display treasures 
right before an open window.” 

“Oh, George! But what should we have done, what could we 
have done, if he had got clean off with the booty ?” 

“Well, Katie, we should only have been where we were before.” 

** And I daresay you would never have believed that I had dug 
anything up, or that it was your Aunt Ann’s lost desk. One thing I 
can promise, George, and heartily too—that I will never again when 
I am dreary wish anything to happen, good or dad. Bad enough it 
has been.” 

“Nay, my little wife, I think it has been all good, barring your 
dose of ether—or whatever the stupefying stuff might be. And you 
must not let Jane go home again, to leave you alone, or you may 
have all the fraternity of pedlars paying you periodical visits.” 

“The ear-rings are so beautiful, George, especially the blue ones. 
Shall you let me have both pairs? They will look so pretty in my 
ears!” 

“Eve, Eve!” cried George Denison. 
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THE BROOK AND THE CLOUD. 


A vALLeEy filled with gold and green 
Beneath the sun was glinting ; 

The flowers put on their brightest sheen, 
The leaves their fairest tinting. 

And through it all a river ran; 
’Twas but a little river ; 

It had such joy as river can, 
And wanted joy for ever. 


And then a cloud came in the sky, 
And black it seemed with anger ; 
The river, seeing it on high, 
Was filled with sudden languor :— 
“O cloud,” it said, “you make me sad, 
You injure wood and meadow ; 
My face, so lately bright and glad, 
Is now defiled with shadow.” 


The cloud went back. The sun shone on 
In all its golden brightness : 

The happy brook on which it shone 
Carolled for true heart-lightness. 

Yet every day some life it spent, 
And every night sank lower, 

And by-and-by so slow it went, 
It scarcely could go slower. 


And soon it lost all vital strength 
Beneath the sun’s fierce burning ; 

There was no life in all its length, .. 
No power of moving, turning. 

“QO cloud, O cloud, come back,” it said, 
“For I am weak with sighing, 

And drop some tears upon my bed 
To comfort me, in dying.” 


The cloud came back. It rained that night, 
And all the long day after, 

And though the sun was hidden quite, 
The valley rang with laughter. 

And then the brook with smiles confest— 
And seemed to like confessing— 

“The clouds that give us most unrest 
May be most full of blessing.” . 





J. T. Burton Wo.tastTon. 
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